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From the Liberator. | 


The Tariff and the Sub-Treasury, the 
Slaves of the North and of the South. 


We congratulate the abolitionists of the 
country that the Tariff of 1842 is demolish- 
ed, and the Sub-Treasury set up in its stead. 
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G. Dougherty, Esq., member of the Meth- 


the Mississippi Legislature, related to me 
the following :—*In the year 1806, on the 
arrival of a slaver from the coast of Africa, 
J. Dougherty went to the city of Savannah 
to buy slaves. After several hundred had 





Not that we care whether the Whig or the | been sold in lots and single, as suited the 
Democratic idol be the acknowledged Divin- | PUtchasers, a middle aged man was put up- 


ity of the nation. It matters little to the in- | 
terests of Freedom which party prevails in 


on the stand, who wished to make a commu- 
nication before he was sold. The purport of 


pos its favorite effigies of the golden calf | Which was, that he was a Mshomedan, and 


n the national Temple. But it is good to | that whenever the hour of prayer and other 


know that the tyranny of the dominant | 
oligarchy is likely to be felt in that part of | 


devotional duties came, he must have time to 
attend to them. Mr. D. who had lately em- 


this people's costume where they wear their | braced religion, and d to be zealous to 
hearts—not upon their sleeves, but—in their | Promote the canse, gave the highest price for 
kets. It is hopeful when there is a pros- | him, feeling confident within himself that he 


pect that the Almighty Dollar may be roused | 


from his silver slumbers, to ring out a remon- | 
strance at this invasion of his sanctity, which | 





would convert him tothe true faith. Takin 
him to his plantation, he built him a hut, oa 
assured him that he should be allowed the 


may send a response even to the souls of time he required, and in addition, should 


Northern hants and manuft 





have every opportunity to attend all the meet- 


The control of the public policy of the , ings of the Christians. The Mahomedan 


country is of necessity, and by the consent 
of the Northern people, in the hands of the 
hundred thousand voting slaveholders, and 
of their twenty-five representatives of the 
human flesh they own, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and their clear majority of four 
in the Senate, of the United States. This is 
a matter of course, and, as matters now stand, 
of right. But the lovers of freedom have 
reason to rejoice when the tyrants draw the 
chains so tight that it galls the limbs of their 
Northern vassals. The only hope for them 
is that their masters may Aick a little spirit 
into them. But the danger is, that they have 
been so long accustomed to their servile state, 
that, as they are apt to say of their brother 
slaves at the South, ‘they do not wish to be 
free ’!—that they are happy and contented, 
and would not be free if they could! 

But the analogy between the white slaves 
of State street and Wall street, and the black 
slaves of the rice swamps and the cotton 
fields, holds good throughout. In order to 
be contented and happy in their chains, 
they both must be ‘fat and sleek.’ Even 
one of Mr. Clay’s fortunate servants was 
driven from the Elysian shades of Ashland, 
by three hundred lashes well laid on. Ca- 
nada is getting full of the fellow-slaves of 
our great manufacturers, who have been 
driven to dissolve their glorious union with 
their common masters, to abrogate the illus- 
trious Constitution under which they lived, 
to violate the sacred compact between them, 
and to set up for themselves. There may be 
some of the black slaves of the South, who 
enjoy a sort of animal contentment as long as 
they have enough to eat, and are not fl 
beyond endurance—who had ‘ rather bear the 
ills they have than to fly to others that they 
know not of.’ But when their allowance of 
corn is shortened, and that of lashes doubled, 
even they are aroused to a sense ef theircon- 
dition, and to look about fora way of escape. 

And so it is with the corresponding class 
of their brethren at the North. As long as 
they are allowed to get a tolerable living out 
of the proceeds of their own labor, after sup- 
porting their masters in idleness and Juxury, 
furnishing them with goods for nothing, pay- 
ing their taxes, providing them with the civil, 
military and diplomatic offices—in short, as 
the parson says in Douglass’s famous sermon 
to the slaves, ‘letting them do all the think- 
ing, while they do all the working ;° as long 
as they are allowed this indulgence, they are 
well content with their lot, and are willing 
to curry favor with their masters, by helping 
them keep the moro restive class of their 
neighbors quiet, and by loud-mouthed as- 
surances of allegiance. But when their grub 
is stopped, when their dividends are cutdown, 
when the nicely balanced machinery of free 
labor is deranged, when the ecart-whip cracks 
sharp and fast about their ears, they begin to 
howl, and whine, and vapor, and—ta/k about 
the brave things they are nearly ready to do 
for the maintaining of their rights. But, un- 
fortunately, italwaysends there. ‘They have 
not the pluck of their black brethren, to dis- 
solve the connection between them and their 
owners, from which all their ills arise. 

Now, as between these parties, we do not 
blame the slaveholders for the treatment they 
bestow on their whiteslaves. For here there 
isa distinction between the two classes of 
bondmen. ‘The white are voluntary, the 
black inveluutary, slaves. And when the 
many consent to submit to the yoke of the 
few, the heavier it is made the better. The 
Constitution of this Government is so ar- 
ranged and contrived, as to benefit only the 
governing, or slaveholding, class. And they 
are right in using it for its legitimate purpo- 
ses. ‘Their Northern serfs would do the 
some were they in their place. A willing 
slave is ever a tyrant athisheart. The frogs 
who could not endure the reign of King Log, 
had to submit to be gobbled up by King 
Stork, when he was granted to their prayers. 
‘The only hope for Northern emancipation is 
in the very excess of Seuthern caprice and 
tyranny. The North must learn that the 
South is its natural, necessary, legitimate en- 
emy ; thatall the prosperity they enjoy is in 
spite, and not in consequence of the Union that 
binds the two together, ‘ compleru in misero,’ 
in an embrace like thut with which Mexen- 
tius bouud the living to the dead. This les- 
son they can, and will, only learn from their 
own sufferings. And thatthese may be mul- 
tiplied should be the prayer of every good 

triot. Experience, we are glad to know, 
is doing its work, and multitudes are coming 
reluctantly, but deliberately, to the conclu- 
sion, that THERE 18 NO FREEDOM OR PROSPERI- 
Tv ror THe NorTH BUT IN AN ENTIRE Po- 
LITICAL SEPARATION FRoM THE SovTH :— 
THAT THE ONLY WAY TO SAFETY 
AND PEACE LI#&S OVER THE RUINS 
OF THE UNION AND OF THE CON- 
STITUTION.—¢. 
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A Mahommedan Rebuke. 





| slave for a whila att 





ded these + g 
and learned something of Christianity, with- 
out, however, discontinuing his former devo- 
tions. At the expiration of about a year, his 
master, who was intent on his conversion, 
asked him formally, if he did not prefer 
Christianity to Mahomedanism, and if he 
would not openly renounce the prophet and 
acknowledge Jesus Christ? The slave ask- 
ed, if the Christian religion allowed one 
Christian to hold another in slavery, and their 
children afterthem? Theanswer, of course, 
was in the affirmative. The Mahomedan re- 
plied that the religion of the prophet did not 
allow that. The result of all was, this slave, 
in a land of Bibles and gospel ministers, dai- 
ly said his prayers, performed ablutions, made 
his prostrations, and at an advanced age died, 
declaring that God was one God, and Ma- 
hlomet was his prophet. 

Moral nature is the same in every age and 
country. Why have not the Christians of 
ey converted the red man of Ainerica? 
Let three centuries of outrage and oppression 
tell. Why has not Protestant England con- 
verted Catholic Ireland? The fourteen mil- 
lion acres of confiscated Jand, upon whose 
surface the real owners were made outlaws, 
can assign the reason. Why have we, in 
the language of the S. ©. Synod, * more than 
two millions of heathen among ust’ The 
wailings of dissevered husbands and wives, 
babes and mothers, the sound of the whip, 
and the rattle of manacle and coffle chain, can 
audibly tell why they have not become Chris- 
tians. And why has not colonization, apart 





odist Episcopal Church and representative in | 


»}nor Col 


| your daughter will go to heaven?” inguired 

the woman. “Certainly, I hope so,” was 
| the reply. “ Take the chair, then, for there 
will probably be ‘ niggers ’ there.” 


“« Anti-Slavery Union.” 


of Liberty, of Michigan, gives some home- 
thrusts to certain members of the Liberty par- 
ty of which that paper isan organ. ‘Take for 
instance the following : 


ty paper, is ready to abandon the Liberty 
party at once, and go into any other anti-sla- 
very party, and will even take Gov. Colby 
himself for its Presidential candidate, 80 far 
as his anti-slavery is concerned. But we 
will quote the proposal fora Whig compro- 
mise in the words of the American: 

“If the Whigs will nominate for Presi- 
dent as good an anti-slavery man as Gover- 

y has shown himself to be, then 

they may approach the Liberty men, with the 
New H hi promise in their hands 
and use that argument for what it is worth. 
We go for any co mise that may further 
the cause for which the Liberty party was or- 
ganized, under whatever name, or 
whatever instrumentality. But we assent to 
no compromise to perpetuate the reign of the 
slave power, or to strengthen it by electi 
to office slaveholders or slaveocrats who add 
to the strength of that power and that reign, 
by a little more ility than their oppo- 
nents, or perchance predecessors may pos- 
sess. 





We do notat all coincide with the American 
in making such proposals tothe Whigs. We 
should at least try to be consistent and act 
like men. If the Liberty party deserve our 
adherence af all, it should receive from us a 
full, hearty, united, persevering and unequiv- 
ocal support, on all occasions and in all cir- 
cumstances; and no more effectual mode of 
destroying its growth and efficiency can be 
devised, than by offering to make compromi- 
ses with parties that are now decidedly pro- 
slavery. When they manifest By THEIR 
works that they have become truly anTi-sla- 
very, it will be time enough to propose a for- 
ma! union, 


In reply to the New Hampshire Gazette, 
u 


he further says: 


We would inquire of the Gazette whether 
Gov. Colby, whom the Liberty men of New 





from missions, with its whole paraphernalia, 

lized some of the nations Ory At 
least, mitigated the slave trade? Let the 
cannon balls tell, which have spent their en- 
tire force in dense masses of human flesh, 
within the bounds of that Christian colony. 


D. De Vinne. 


From the Worcester County Gazette. 
Toussant L’Overture. 


The Rev. Mr. Weiss, of Watertown, de- 
livered a lecture last Ihursday evening week, 
before the Worcester Lyceum, on the life and 
character of Toussaint L’Overture. We have 
seldom listened to a lecture, on a similar oc- 
casion, with more pleasure or profit. Our 
pleasure was a mixed emotion, arising froma 
contemplation of the intrinsic worth of the 
character, from the ability and fidelity with 
which it was treated. and from joy that such 
facts were brought before such an audience. 

There are those among us who believe, or 
pretend to believe, that the African is of an 
inferior order of beings. Howany one, with 
the life of this African hero before him,— 
with a knowledge of the fact that the arts 
and sciences first flourished in Africa,—that 
among the early Christian fathers, some of 
the most distinguished, both for learning and 
piety, were full-blooded Africans, can doubt 
their natural, mental, and moral equality with 
the ** pale faces, it is difficult for us to con- 
ceive.” 

We were glad, we say, to see present 
those who are wont to curl the lip in scorn 
whenever mention is made of the claims of 
the black man. The following anecdote hap- 
pily illustrates the absurdity of those who de- 
ny the equality of the African. 

In one of the river towns, in Franklin 
county, a female was employed in teaching a 
distriet school, who had not been infected 
with colorphobia; nor had she learnt to con- 
struct a scale or privileges from the color of 
the skin, any more than from that of the hair, 
but verily believed that of one blood God had 
made all nations. Among her pupils was a 
small lad, guilty of a skin not colored like 
the rest. He was the son of a widow, and 
she a very industrious, intelligent and worthy 
woman. In proof of it she spared no pains 
in giving her son a good education, and pri- 
ded herselt in his punctuality, in his uniform 
neatness and tidiness of dress, and in his cor- 
rectness of deportment. His schoolmates, 
not having been * schooled ” Jong enough to 





made no distinction; but let him sit and 
stand with the other children, just as tho 

he were a human being, and had no infect- 
ious or contagious disease about him. 

The clergyman of the place, a professed 
tollowcr of Him who said, ‘the poor have 
the Gospel preached unto them,” and conde- 
scended to wash the feet of his own disci- 
ples,—this successor to the lowly fisherman 
of Gallilee, made public proclamation that 
his child should not sit upon the same seat 
with a “ nigger.” To make good his words 
he eu:ployed a carpenter to prepare a seat for 
his child, which he sent to the school with 
directions to the teacher to reserve it for his 
daughter. 

At the close of the term the colored woman 
was employed to clean the schoolhouse ;— 





We make the following extracts from 4 
letter publisned some time since in the ‘True 
Wesleyan.” We never remember to have 


Mahomedan’s reply to his master. 


which, after having done, she took the new 
seat and carried it to the door of his reverence, 
| saying to him, that she had bronght home his 


| child’ t. “But why do you bring it| Who preserves his vigor. To his half-civil- 
seen a keener rebuke than is contained in the | — 1.” pe he, Say child bee no nee of | ized enterprise and 


jit except in school.” ‘* Do you not expect 


scent out his inferiority, treated him as one of | 
their own species, and admitted him, without 
reserve, to their sports. The teacher, too, 


I pshire elected, the Whig officers ap- 
pointed by the Legislature, and indeed the 
of that 


. are not. mem-.| 
bers of a permanent, national, prc-slavery par- 
ty, whether they did not vote for a slave- 
holding President in 1844—the ablest and 
most dangerous slaveholder in the nation— 
and whether they do not stand ready to do 
the same thing again in 18481 If so, are 
not **these men pro-slavery’’? Shall Liber- 
ty men elevate to office sucn pro-slavery 
men? The Gazette says there is ** no innate 
love of Slavery’? in them. Probably not.— 
But what difference does that make, so long 
as for party interests they will support it.— 
For our part, before we give them cur fellow- 
ship, we would like to see sume practical evi- 
dence that they have the “innate love” of 
Ligerty. 


John Woolman. 

Here is an extract from the journal of this 
early and devoted friend of emancipation, 
whose labors did so much to enlighten and 
purify the religious society of Friends, of 
which he was a mernber: 

“Scrapling to do writings relative to keep- 
ing slaves, has been a means of sundry small 
trials to me. About this time, an 
ancient man of good esteem in the neighbor- 
hood, came to - house to have his will 
written, and I asked him privately how he 

roposed to dispose of them. He told me.— 
i then said, I cannot write thy will without 
breaking my peace; and respectfully gave 
him my reasons forit. . . . Afew years 
after, there being great alterations in his fam- 
ily, he came again to get me to write his will. 
His negroes were yet young; and his son, to 
whom he intended to give them, was, since 
he first spoke to me, from a libertine, become 
a sober young man; and he supposed that I 
would have been free on that account to write 
| it. We had mach friendly talk on the sub- 
ject, and then deferred it. A few days after, 
he came again, And directed their om; 
and I then wrote his will. 

‘Near the time that this friend first spoke to 
me, a pat gee received a bad bruise on tho 
body, and sent for me to bleed him; which 
having done, he desired me to write his will. 
I took notes; and amongst other things he 
told me to which of his children he gave his 
young negro. I considered the pain and dis- 
trese he was in, and knew not how it would | 
end; so I wrote his will, save only that part 
concerning his slave, and carrying it to his 
bedside, read it tohim. I then told him in 
a friendly way, that I could not write any in- 
struments by which my fellow creatures were 
made slaves, without bringing trouble on my 
own mind. I let him know that I charged 
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Under this caption, the editor of the Signal Ire 


8 
The Cleveland American, an Ohio Liber- 


ed own country when in England, he 
was ashamed of it at home—it was becom- 
ing ahissing and a by-word among the na- 


A | tions. of the earth. 


in wing them for their extravagance and 
d on. When remonstrating with their 
ho ing 2nd gambling clergy, he was 
uni ly met with the answer that, bad as 
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+ Facts for Americans. 
At the first of August celebration in Lynn, 
“ N. Berrom addressed the meet- 



















ing, giving an interesting account of his voy- 
age the Atlantic in the steamer Cam- 
bria. had travelled through England, 


and Scotland, in company with Fred- 


wherever they went, and they found 
ulty on account of colorphobia. The 
of humagity upon the other side of 
manifested a great interest in the 
for freedom in this country. He 
ited to the house of a distinguished 
in in Belfast, Ireland, and noticing 
turned to the wall, he inquired the 
said the gentleman, ‘ That frame con- 
Declaration of American Independ- 
I purchased it because I loved its sen- 
3 but when I learned that ycu have 
of slaves, [ turned it to the wall, 
it must remain, until you set them 
At another house he saw the portrait 
rge Washin with a black spot over 
‘That,’ said the owner, ‘is be- 
was a slaveholder.’ He was asham- 


e found great difficulty 








» they did not sell children by the 
— Liberator. 


Truth in a Nut-Shell. 
ry Upper says to John Downer— 
“ ‘re my slave; I shall dispose of you as 
I .”? “TT won't submit,” says John.— 
“Tit flog you till you can’t stand, if you 
‘i?’ says Henry. * You can’t do it,” 
says’ John. “If you dare to resist,” says 
pee “T'll shoot you, and I have the whole 
of the State to support me.” Perhaps 
oba@js stronger than Henry, but he is weak- 
p the whole organized force of the State, 
knows that this can be brought into 
to crush him, if he resists; and so he 
“ This is the whole legal theory of 











lass. They had been met with | Peace 





It begins, uniformly, in private 
The kidnapper upon the coast of Af- | 
loys private force in seizing his vic- 
American siaveholder exerts mere 
force when he first compels the sub- 
of the child of a slave mother, to his 
disposai. But private force is inad- 
to secure snbjection. Unsanctioned 
‘it is criminal. Public force is there- 
Laws are made to the 
submission of the enslaved ; 
ance to the will of the enslaver; to institute 





and enforce the relation of property and own- 
et, between the enslaved and the enslavers. 
Slaveholding. then, is the exertion of force, 
sanctioned by law, in controlling, directing 
and disposing of human beings as prover. 
Take away the sanction of the law, ‘and 
slaveholding sinks into assault and battery, 
false imprisonment, and kidnapping. 





0&7 Doctors of Divinity sometimes get ca- 
tious notions into their heads by along stady 
of theology. Here is a recipe by no less a 

n than Rev. Calvin Stowe, showing 

the Bible regulates sins and how men 
may practice them, and yet ‘enjoy commy- 
nion with God all the while.” Did Christ 
teach such adoctrine? After showing that 
Moses did not abolish the practice of shed- 
ding blood for blood by near kinsmen, he ar- 
gues— 

“So of Polygamy; Abraham practised it, 
though it was a wrong; and God never re- 
proved him for it. Jacob had four wives at 
once, and enjoyed communion with God all 
the while; and if the principle of the memo- 
rialists, touching social evils, is sound---then 
Abraham, the founder of the church, and Is- 
rael, after whom the church was named, 
should have been excommunicated from 
the church. Not that these practices are 
tight: for Christ asserts the contrary. But 
this shows the Bible method of doing away 
these sins---that is, to hedge them up, and 
make them irksome, 80 that they will disap- 
pear. The Bible regards slavery as it dors 
polygamy; but in directing how to get rid 
of it, it leads us to regulate and impose on it 
restrictions of Christian principles, $0 as to 
make it worthless and irksome. 


How consoling it must be to the criminal 
who is imprisoned by our laws a series of 
Years at hard labor, for having more than one 
wife, to read in his Bible that Abraham had 
done just like him, and Jacob a good deal 
morte 80, and ‘enjoyed communion with God 
all the while.” —Si of Liberty. 


A Problem for the American Churches.—Dv- 
ting forty years of missionary labor, forty 
thousand ns have been gt into the 
fold of Christianity under the preaching of 
American missionaries. The average in- 
crease of slaves in this country is about sev- 
enty thousand a year; whom to teach to read 
the Bible is a penal offence. Now, if one 
thousand ans are annually evangelised 
abroad, and seventy thousand Native Ameri- 

















nothing for what I had done, and desired to 
be excused from doing the other part in the 
| way he proposed. We then a serious 
jeonference on the subject; at length, he 
' agreeing to set her free, I finished the will.” 





Errscr or Cumate on Coron.—The cli- 
mate of Peru has a singular effect on the co- 
| lor of different races. It bleaches the black 
man into the mulatto, and bronzes the white 
into the Indian. It dwarfs the European in 
stature, in the second and third generation, 
and deprives him of fire and energy. The 
native youth, in their boyhood, exlibit intel- 
ligence and force; but as they grow up, the 
become feeble in body and irresolute in mind. 
The Indian who inhabits the ravines and ta- 
ble lands in the Cordilleras, is the only one 








ardihood, Pern must 
look for her regeneration. —Cor Jour Com, 


cans heathenized at home; required the time 
when the “ knowledge of God shall cover the 
earth as the waters the sea.” —Christian Cili- 
zen. 





Tut Goov Litre Gint.—A little colored 
girl who had learned to read the New Testa- 
ment, one day ran to her mother to show her 
how many plums a kind friend had given 
her. *She has given you a great many,’ 
said her wnother, ‘she was very generous.’"— 
* Bat,’ said the or girl, * here are - all 
she gave me. I gave away a to Mary 
Sooke * But why did you p be p mn to her?’ 
inquired her mother. * Because,’ said the lit- 
tle girl, ‘sho pushes mo off the sidewalk and 
calls me “ nigger,” and I gave them to her 
because I am commanded to love my ene- 
mies. I thought may be she wouldn't call 
me “nigger” any more if I give her the 


(WHOLE NO. 57 


A Noble Sentiment. 


Ata Peace Convention held not long since 
in Loudon. Ffedetick Douglass said, 


“You may think it somewhat eingalar, 
that Ia slave, an American slave, should 
stand forth at this time, as an advocate of 
between two countries, situated as 
this and the United States are, when it is 
universally believed that a war between them 
would eventuate in the emancipation of three 
millions of my brethren who are now held 
in most cruel bonds, in that country. I he- 
lieve this would be the result; but such is 
my regard for the principles of peace—such 
my deep, firm conviction that nothing can be 
attained for liberty universally by war, that 
were I to be asked the question as to whether 
I would have my emancipation by the shed- 
ding of one drop of bl my answer would 
be in the negative ” 


Anecpotre.— The slaves at the South 
generally attend the same meetings with their 
masters, ecaly those attached to the 
Methodist Church.. Ata prayer meeting, one 
evening, Jim prayed earnestly for his master, 
that he might be converted ; the master was 
kneeling in one corner, and showed evident 
signs of repentance; some thought the work 
accomplished, and whispered to Jim, **Mas- 
sa converted now.” Jim was incredulous, 
wouldn't believe it, but thought he would 
put Massa tothe test; sohe went up behind 
the kneeling sinter, and whispered in his ear, 
‘Massa, Jim free now ?” After a pause, he 
answered, “I'll think about it, Jim.” Jim 
thought the work was not yat accomplished, 
and said, ‘Massa must have another lick!” 
So to praying again he went, more earnestly 
than before ; and the Master becoming more 
agitated. Jim crept up behind him and re- 
peated, “Jim free, now Massa” Yes, Jim, 
you can go now.” ‘This was the evidence of 
ps4 Master’s conversion.—Cambridge Chron- 
icle. 
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Ci one to be made, and all letters 
relating mary affairs of the . 
to be Sadvemes (penn paid) ate 
Agent, Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. 





(<> Terms :—$1,60 per annum, or $1,75 
(invariably required) if not paid within six 
months of the time of subscribing. 

ADVERTISEMENTS making less than a squat 
inserted three times 75 cents:—ono 
square $1. 


J. H. Painter, Printer, 
EE 
terms sufficiently strong to express my abhor- 
ence of your guilt. But I wish you distinct- 
ly to understand, that if you continue your 
wholesale plundef, f shall be ever ready ta, 
patronize you while you can undersell the 
honest laborer, for though I can get those ar- 
ticles free from your contaminating touch, 
and of those who, having a good title them- 
selves, can convey such to me; yet whenev- 
er I can buy stolen goods cheaper than I can 
buy of the right owner, I shall buy them, for I 
am always out apon villainy everywhere.— 
The consent of the sufferer is always had to 
your assisting his outrager, even when it is 
voluntary on your part, provided you are un- 
sparing in denouncing the crime you contrib- 
ute to support. There is however an excep- 
tion or two to this which should not be over- 
looked. ‘The case of voting or remaining in 
religiows connection with others who vote, 
though they may do it ab a testimony against 
evil may be named as one. In this case de- 
nunciation will not avail, but he is as guilty 
as the slave holder himself who does this.” 

I wish the attention of S. S. Foster to the 
foregoing. 





WM. GRIFFITH. 
8th mo. 15th, 1846. 


S:artling Facts. 
Farienps Eprrors :—The narrative in your 
paper, of the 15th May of an “Eye Witness,” 
suggested the following incidents of like a- 
trocity, which occurred some years since, 
in Rockingham, or Agusta county Va.,1 have 
forgotton which, and have not at present the 
means of ascertaining. They are from the 
lips of a gentleman and his lady, of unim- 











Communications. 








Is Stephen S. Foster a Cannibal? 

S. 8. Foster makes out every voter and ev- 
ery member of a church or religious society, 
(in this vicinity at least) a robber, adulterer 
and a-cradle plunderer; he who votes fora 
slave-holder he says will surely go to hell, 
and the liberty party man is still worse than 
he. I am not about to attempt a refutation 


of the position he takes on these subjects, but 
| rather te carry our another view of the blood- 


guiltiness of those, who in other respects, are 
participants in and supporters of the murder- 
ous system. If] prove the affirmative of the 
above question, it need “tot surprise those 
who have already learned by Foster, that so 
many of the reputed pious are but thieves and 
robbers, and that religion is in this country 
but another name for murder. They have 
already perceived that “all is not gold that 
glitters,” and that Stephen is about as con- 
sistent as any other pro-slavery man who 
avows his innocence of the blood of the slave. 
Slaves are said to be worn out in seven years 
in the production of sugar, rice, cotton, &c. 
in Louisiana, by what is termed the “seven 
year process.” 

Now if by some chemical process, the flesh 
of the slaves was in seven years, or even in 
a more summary manner, converted inte food 
as edible and delicious as sugar and rice, and 
their skins into wearing apparel, would not 
8. S. Foster be as justifiable in eating the 
one and wearing the other, as ho is in using 
the zice, sugar and cotton as now produced? 
And is a man any less a cannibal for permit- 
ting his victim to linger out a few years of 
torture and suffering before he devours him? 
and is not that which we do by another an 
act of our own? Foster boldly declares he 
does thus assist in the consumption of his 
kind. He says it would be criminal for 
another who does not denounce and expose 
slavery to do what he is doing—using the 
produce of the slave’s toil. At the Anniver- 
sary at New Garden he denounced as a thief 
and a robber the man who thus supported 
slavery, and did not advocate the sights of 
the bondman, bat for himself ho would be 
doing wrong—would be doing just what the 
slaveholder wanted us to advocate and prac- 
ticethe freelabor system! He also con- 
tended that he had the slave's consent thus to 
sustain the system by using and trafficing in 
the frnit of his labor. This is the position 


peachable veracity, who lived in the same 
neighborhood in which the occurrence they 
telate transpired. 

The first incident was that of an old negro, 
of the neighborhood, who wus in the habit 
of running off from “happi and content 
ment,” and, on one such occasion, being out 
when it was intensely cold, had both his 
feet so badly frozen, that on his return, mor- 
tification having ensued, amputation was found 
necessary. His recovery being thought doubt- 
ful, either with, or without an operation, to 
save the cost of calling in a surgeon, tho 
master himself “assumed the responsibility,” 
and laying the patient’s legs across a block, 
severed his feet from them with repeated blows 
from anaze. Contrary to all expectation, 
the poor slave recovered, sockets were adapt- 
ed to his stumps, and from ability to perform 
many kinds of labor, and his inability to run 
off, scon rose hugely in the estimation of his 
considerate master. 

Another case is as follows. Ona certain 
occasion of festivity, at the house of a slave- 
holder, who was addicted to intemperance, 
he became angry at a female servant in at- 
tendance, for some real or pretended cause, 
led her out, bound and severely flogged her. 
To secure her so that he might rejoin his 
companiéns, rest and refresh, by resuming for 
a brief period his bacchanalian libations, with 
a view of returning and completing the flog- 
ing, he made a pillory of the fence corner, 
and raising up, thrast her neck through and 
letting the fence down on it, lefther. Over- 
staying his time, however, judge of his guil- 
ty astonishment to find her on his return, 
choked to death, her mouth wide open, and 
the weather being warm, Jilerally filled with 
Ay-viows! A warrant was soon after got out, 
but escaping to Kentucky, he remained until 
the excitement subsided, and, as is usual in 
this land of liberty and equal rights, was ever 
afterwards unmolested, for why should a 
gentleman hang for killing a nigger? 

But the climax of atrocity must be accor- 
ded to the following : 

A certain lady who boasted of her ability 
to manage negroes, owned a female slave, 
who being enciente expected tobe shortly 
confined, and accordingly, when a quilting 
was in progress at the house of her mistress, 
was suddenly taken with the pains of par- 
turition. This, as she was chief hand in 
the kitchen, was exceedingly ill timed with 
reference to the quilting, and as butter ap- 
peared to bo in demand, the patient, notwith- 








Foster took at the aforesaid Anni y; now 
ece him turn to the slaveholder and say, “sir, 
I am a disunionist, { can have no fellowship 
or connection with you in any way whatever, 
except to buy sugar, cotton &c. 1 consider 
you the basest villain that can be found on 
God's footstool; You have no right to a par+ 
ticle of that hogshead of sugar whic you 
have just wrested from these poor slaves, but 
what will you take for it? Here is the cash, 
I cannot pay you more than five cents per |b. 
for 1 can purchase as good at six cts. of hon- 
est men who have a right to sell it. You 
have no right to it whatever; but what will 
you take? There is also a keg of rice you 
have stolen, I will also take it as you can un- 
dersell those who pay their hands for labor.” 
«There is no excuse for you in thus robbing 
your equal fellows of their rights and 





| plame.” 


property, and language fails to furnish me 


ding her condition, was despatched to 
the spring-house fora churn of cream, that 
she was to bring to the house and churn be- 
tween her pains! The woman proceded to 
the milk-house, took up the churn and star- 
ted with it, in her arms, on her return.— 
While on her way, she took suddenly bad, 
set down her burden, and there, in the open 
air, upon the bare ground, and allalone, gave 
birth to her child! It happened that a rav- 
enous old sow ran in the same enclosure, 
which the woman was in the habit of feed- 
ing with slop, which seeing ber and actuated 
by the ruling instinct of brutes—the desire 
for food—-and for the parposensis their we'l 
known custom, of besetting with her impor- 
tunities her who supplied it, immediately 
ran in pursuit, and seeing the infant, seized 
it,tore it in pieoes, and devoured it in the pros- 
ence of the frantic but helpless mother !— 
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When found, nothing remained of the child 
but the, head ! 

Comment is withheld. Is there a God! 
These facts be it remombered oceurred in a 
section where slavery exists in its mildest 
form. * * 


Murder Will Out ! 


AN IMPORTANT SCENE IN THE DRADIA. 
Faexps Epitors:—The Rev. Samuel 
Lewis preached in the M. EB. Church in 
Painesville, June 7th, 1846, from which 
house abolitionists are excluded, and did not 
mention the word slave in his discourse.— 
It wag therefore said that Mr. Lewis was 
gagged. But the next day, Monday the 8th, 
he explained away the idea of his being 
gagged by the following statement: He 
said when he received the nomination for 
Governor, he made a promise that he would 
not speak on the subject of slavery on the 
Sabbath. This was, as he said, done that 
he might not be accused of preaching polities 
on the Lord’s day; but said that after the 
election was over We @ould preach abolition 
on Sonday. 

Mr. Lewis és a local preacher in the M. E. 
Church, belongs to the Ohio Annual Confe- 
rence, and claims to be called of God to 
preach the gospel—which is glad tidings of 
great joy. But he don’t like to preach 
against the sin of slavery on the Sabbath, 
during a political campaign, for fear of what? 
Why, that he would Jose votes! Look at 
his position, ye political abolitionists, and 
say will you support a candidate for Gover- 
nor, who, for fear of being reviled, will shrigk 
from doing his duty? If slavery is a sin six 
days in the week, is it not a curse seven 1— 

yho says no? 

ils J. W. BRIGGS. 
Painesville, Mug., 13, V7A6. 


Protest. 

Whereas, the Constitution of the New 
Lisbon Anti-Slavery Sewing Circle declares 
that “the object of this Society shall be to 
create fands in aid of the anti-slavery move- 
ment;” and whereas, said Society, at a meet- 
ing convened on the 22d inst., voted to sub- 
seribe for two copies of the “True Ameri- 
can,” whose editor, Cassius M. Clay, has 
gone at the head of a military company to 
fight for the extension and perpetuation of 
slavery, thus prostituting funds raised foran- 
ti-slavery purposes, and violating good faith; 
therefore, 

I, asa member of said Circle, enter my 
protest against the act as being subversive 
of the principles we profess, and diamenieal- 
ly opposed—as I believe—to the object of 
our association. 

LYDIA IRISH. 

New Lisbon, 230 of 8th month, 1816. 


To the Editors of the Anti-Slavery Bugle: 

A few yenrs ago the band of Abolitionists 
stood before the American people in the ehar- 
acter of united, bold and zealous reformers, 
making vigorous assaults upon the institu. 
tion of Slavery. All true friends of God and 
man were united hand to hand, and heart to 
heart, battling at the iron gate of the citadel 
of despotism, their voices, and Bugle notes 
cheering cach other onward in their arduous 
struggle with the monster that feeds on the 
bodies and souls of men—taking the highest 
stand on the greatest moral question that ev- 
er agitated this or any other country—putting 
forth their declaration that it was a duty to 
do all in our power, by moral suasion and 
consistent political action, for the deliverance 
of the bondman. 

Various and multiplied were the difieul- 
ties we had to encounter, hy the wayside 
of this reform, looming up before us beth in 
Churel and State. 

In our investigations, soine of the far-sco- 
ing patriots and philanthropists urged upon 
us the necessity of remembering the slave at 
the ballot-box—that it was not enough that 
we had our sympathies excited for the erush- 
ed and bleeding slave in our Anti-Slavery 
meetings, but that “consistent political ac- 
tion” required of us more than this. We 
contended with all the arguments at our com. 
mand, until we were driven from the position 
then occupied. 

We saw that slavery was established by 
Jaw; the Jaws were framed by State and Na- 
tional legislatures. The abolition of Slave- 
ry was nothing more nor less than the repeal 
of those laws. (1.) If they were ever repeal- 

“ed-the work must be done by the members of 
these Legislatures; mombors who were oppo- 
sed to the abolition of slavery would not abol- 
ish it. It would only be done by those who 
were in favor of the measure. This we 
thought so plain that it seemed strange that 
there thould be any necessity for stating it. 

The Congress of the United States enact- 
ed the slave laws of the District of Colum- 
‘ia, by special provision, as the first act of the 
mation after taking possession of the District 
—declaring by resolution that the old slave 
laws of Maryland and Virginia should cov- 
tinue in foree until Congress should other- 
wise direct. They have added enactments 
giving facilities to the domestic slave trade 
which did not exist but by authority of Con- 
gress. They have fostered and protected the 
Slave trade between the states, which is the 
very life's blood of the entire system. These 
and many more have been enacted aud sus- 
tained in direet violation of the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution. Congress is cloth- 
ed with power for abolishing slavery in the 
Diatriet of Columbia, and the slave trade.— 


Tiis cannot be considered os controverted 
ground, for we have slave-holding admission | 
of its trath, (although now, some of the ex- 
treme abolitionists have anited with extreme 
slave-holders to deny this poirer to Con) 
gress.) (2.) | 

There was therefore left but two ways by 
which to effect the overthrow of Slavery. The | 
one by moral power manifested, “ by consist- 
ent politieal action” at the ballot-box—the | 
other by revolution, terminating in a ted sea, 
of human blood. The choice of means wus | 
in our hands. We chose the former; for | 
this we are anathematized as vile abettors and 
¢o-partners with the slaveholders. (3.) 

In the first place, the most respectful and | 
siinple process was to ask our Naticnal and | 
State legislatures to do this, which was re-| 
peated again and again. What next? Hav- 
ing petitioned year after year, and the work 
was not done; but instead, our own represent- 
atives in Congress struck down the right of 
petition, and consigned them unread, unheard 
and unconsidered under the table. Should 
we then have folded our arms and done noth- 
ing morc? 

The relation that we sustain to our repre- 
sentatives makes us responsible for their 
acts, because we are not the cringing slaves 
of self-created despots, We are not the sub- 
jects of a government we had no hand in ere- 
ating. But we are a portion of the sovereign 
people—the rulers of the State and Nation 
are our agents. We have defined the pow- 
ers with which their offices should be invest- 
ed; they must do our pleasure, or else we 
are bound to show by our votes against them 
that we are displeased with their actions.— 
We cannot shift the responsibility, and as- 
sert that we will have nothing to do with 
them ; for although we may refuse to use the 
elective franchise, the wheels of government 
will still move on, by our aid, so long as we 
live in the government. (4.) 

This was not all: our petitions to our rep- 
resentative rulers were accompanied with pe- 
titions to the Grear Runer of the nations 
that He would give us wise and good men 
to rule over us, who would rule in His fear, 
and break the rod of oppression. If, then, 
we were sincere in our petitions, what was 
next to he done? Every intelligent being in 
the universe anticipates the reply: We must 
not vote in favor of the legislators who will 
vote against the slave! (5.) 

We soon found that the two political par- 
ties were wedded to the slaveholding inte- 
rests, and had been vieing with each other in 
subserviency to court Southern fivor, so that 
whether Whigs or Demoerats were in the as- 
cendent, our prayers were alike disregarded. 
Hence there was no alternative left, but to 
concentrate our vote Upon our own 
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then say whether his warfare is with slavegy 
or Liberty party—a party organized for the 
express purpose of aiding in the werk for 
which he ostensibly labors. He says mem- 
bers of the Liberty party are as heartless as 
the veriest slave-driver that ever scourged the 
back of woman with a cow-skin—the whole 
of which is a perfect tissue of slander and 
misrepresentation; and then, with character- 
istic Eastern arrogance, represents the people 
on the Reserve as heathen, and himself a mis- 
sionary in their midst. (9.) ‘The figure may 
be a good one in thia respect. Wicked men 
are sometimes sent to heathen countries, 
amongst a people better than themselves, and 
they soon evince such recklessnes of charac- 
ter in their vituperation and abuse, that it is 
not in taste with heathen notions of proprie- 
ty; hence the failure of their missions. 

Who, acquainted with the people on the 
Reserve, does not know that they will com- 
pare favorably in intelligence and moral eha- 
racter, with the people of the New England 
States? To corroborate which we have the 
former testimony of Stephen S. and Abby 
Kelley Foster, stating that it was the 
and most intellectual field of labor in which 
they had been engaged. Are they not pro- 
verbial as intelligent Abolitionists? Why, 
then, are they represented as ignorant hea- 
then? Simply beeause they cannot believe 
that the United States Constitution “is a 
covenant with death, and an agreement with 
Hell,” and assent to his refined notions of 
Christian propriety, but are willing to use 
the instrumentalities guaranteed by that Con- 
stitution for the overthrow of that wicked sys- 
tem. 

In the same letter he uses the following 
language: ‘*I think the dishonesty of third 
party here, exceeds, if possible, that of New 
England. Its leaders openly avow their ha- 
tred of Anti-Slavery Societies, and their dis- 
like of so much nigger business.’ “They 
fiercely denounce Abolitionists, &c."’ Per- 
haps a more untruthful sentence was never 
penned. There is one advantage, however, 
in such flagrant perversions. ‘They injure none 
so much as those who make them, (10.) 

In both of these letters Dr. Bailey is re- 
presented as praying for the safety of Gen. 
‘Taylor and his army, in their murderous cru- 
sade against Mexico, 

Now what are the facts in relation tothe 
matter? Why Dr. Bailey has written more 
and to better pu:pose, against this infamous 
war, than all the papers in the country put 
together. (11,) And still the charges are unged 
against him. I could vot believe that they were 
in earnest, were it not for the pertinacity with 
which its truth is insisted upon. It cannot 
be any other than nice stickling for 





previously sclected, and pledged to make the 
great question of humanity the paramount ob- 
ject. The men engaged in this enterprise 
were actuated bye selfish motives, but a 
high sense of religious duty, feeling that they 
were responsible before God for the manner 
in which they discharecd their dutics at the 
ballot-box—that they would be reereant to 
themselves and the slave, to leave him in his 
ebains half dead, where they had placed him 
by their own servants—that it was not enough 
to step out of the Union by mental reserva- 
tion and fold their arms, and wash their hands, 
and assert their innocence—that God would 
hold them aceountable in the day of judgment 
if they did not labor to break the fetters by 
the same and effectual instrumentalities with 
which they were bound. (6.) 

But we are met at the threshhold, and told 
that by using the batlot-box in favor of Li- 
berty, in the act of voting, we swear to sup- 





port slavery—which question I may hereafter 
examine. Suffice it to say here, that we do 
not so understand obligations imposed upon 
citizens of this Republic. But we honestly 
and sinecrely believe that the glorious prin- 
ciples of the Liberty party, fairly carried out, 
are the only principles whieh will save, se- 
cure, and perpetuate free institutions, which 
secure to us the instramentalities with which 
to carry forward this good, holy end God-like 
enterprise, to its final consummation and tri- 
umph. (7.) ; 

How it must wound the heart of every true 
Philanthropist, to witness the present unfor- 
tunate strife, this manifestation of the most 
virulent and determined opposition, by those 
who ought to be co-laborers in the great work, 
and that too, at the very moment when the 
salvation ef the country and the deliverance 
of the slave, are suspended upon the success 
of our united exertions. 

Though this great moral and political re- 
formation is admitied to be the great object 
for which we labor, yet, because we cannot 
see eye to eye as to tho best mode of doing 
the work, therefore the motives of those who 
make the attempt, or the means by which 
they make it, will always be wrong, and it 
will ever be impossible to devise a right way, 
until those rancorous partizan feelings be bu- 
tied, which impugn the motives, and malign 
the characters of those who differ, only as re- 
gards the best method of pushing the contest 
of Liberty and Slavery to its final issue (8.) 

What good can ever be effected by resort- 
ing to such means now used by Parker Pille- 
bury, S. S. and A. K. Foster, and others? 
We should infer from their letters and speech- 
es, that the crushing of private characters, 
and the destruction of the Church and Liberty 
party, were far more desirable than the eman- 
cipation of the slaves. 

Read Pillsbury’s letters in the “ Liberator” 
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cruction of a small article penned in haste, and 
which the Doctor declares he did not design 
to be understood as it is construed. Such a 
course seems to me utterly indefensible, not 
tosay dishonest. (12.) ‘The object, no doubt, 
is to break down the Liberty party, and re- 
garding Dr. Bailey and other promineat indi- 
viduals as pillars, they seek to accomplish 
their purpose by destroying the confidence of 
Anti-Slavery men in them, but more particu- 
larly Dr. Bailey, whom they pursue with a 
zeal that stops at nothing, and it scems as 
though they were about as unfair and unscru- 
pulous as the verriest stump politicans of the 
country. 

How it would rejoice my heart to see these 
revilings and bickerings banished from our 
midst, and we again united, laboring to pu- 
rify this country from the atrocious sin of 
slavery. 

Your's Respectfully, 
J. HEATON, 


(1) A great mistake, Slavery existed with- 
out law, before law, and in some cases in 
spite of law. Our friend Heaton’s premises 
being false, the conclusions based on them 
are of course worth nothing. Legislation 
has power to repeal laws, but not to abolish 
slavery. The simple preaching of truth ean 
alone do that. 

(2) What our friend means here is 
more than we can divine. The Disunionists 
have never, to our knowledge, taken the 
ground that it would be unconstitutional to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. 

(3) Does Jacob Heaton mean to say that 
Liberty party is anathematized because it did 
not choose to deliver the slave by the sword, 
by drenching the land with human blood ?— 
He evidently says so, but what are the facts? 
Who are the advocates of peaceful measures? 
Who eschews the sword? and who uses it? 
Liberty party, or the Disunionists? The Dis- 
unionists certainly do not. Joshua Leavitt, 
one of the leaders of Liberty party says that 
he wishes it distinctly understood, that their 
use of the ballot-box leads to the use of the 
cartridge-bor. How else would political ab- 
olitionism enforce the laws it makes. This 
is the only power upon which politics relies 
for an enforcement of its decree; throw that 
away, and it has no power. 

Bat this is not the ground on which the 
Disunionists object to the ballot-box aboli- 
tionism of Liberty party, for many of them 
are themselves advocates of brute force under 
certatn circumstances, but they object main- 
ly, because that in order to bring its political 
abolitionism to bear upon pro-slavery laws, 
its supporters must first swear, or consent to 
do, if required, certain actions which are 
themselves pro-slavery, and criminal for a 
man to do, or promise to do. We never 
knew of Liberty party being censured bve- 





of July 17, and the “ Bugle” of the 31st, and 
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cause it did not use the sword, but have 
heard individuals object to its use of the bal- 
lot-box which does lead to a use of the sword. 

According to friend Heaton’s belief, ex- 
pressed to us, not in this letter, but in con- 
versation, Christianity is powerless for the 
overthrow of slavery. He says it can be 

ished only by the repeal of pro-slavery 
laws, and this must be done by ballot-box 
influence. Christianity manifests itself up- 
on the human soul by making it christian, 
and we have more than once heard him de- 
clare, that no christian could vole under the 
government of this country. Therefore when 
we say, that according to his belief, the 
christian work of emancipation must be done 
by anti-christians acting as christians are 
forvidden to act, we give a legitimate deduc- 
tion from his premises. 

Surely, if preaching deliverance to the cap- 
tive, and the opening of the prison doors is a 
christian work, then may christians labor for 
emancipation, and by the blessings of God 
their labors will be crowned with success, if 
they avoid giving countenance to that gov- 
ernment, under which—according to Jacob 
Heaton, and according to true morality—no 
christian ern vole. 

(4) Here is an evident confounding of two 
very different ideas. It is one thing to bea 
part of this government, and quite another 
thing fo live in this country. The Russian 
Ambassador lives in this country, butis by no 
means a part of this government. The Dis- 
unionists are as truly separate from the gov- 
ernment as is the Russian Ambassador, in 
fact more so, for the latter is a part of anoth- 
er government which holds international fel- 
lowship with this. 

(5) Very good; but go a little farther, and 
refuse to vote under a constitution which 
strengthens the rod of the oppressor. 

(6) To suppose that God will hold the 
Disunionist ac ble fur any such thing, 
we think is placing a very low estimate up- 
on his wisdom. Can men be reduced to 
slavery by any other than a bad instrumen- 
tality? According to friend Heaton’s logic 
and practice, he must be redeemed by the 
same instrumentality. ‘This may be consis- 
tent argument for a political abolitionist, but 
not for a strict moralist. 

(7) 0, thou of little faith, who castest 
aside the excellence and power of christiani- 
ty, and turnest to politics as the true preach- 
er of the captive’s deliverance. 

(8) Witness the opposition of Liberty par- 
ty to Joshua R. Giddings, Wm. Bebb, Gov- 
ernor Slade, Ex-governor Seward, Horace 
Greely, Cassius M. Clay and a host of other 
Whig abolitionists whose power and anti- 
slavery character it attempts to destroy, mere- 
ly “because they cannot see eye to eye (with 
the Liberty party) as to the best mode of do- 
ing the work.” 

(9) ‘Thou that sayest a man shouldst not 
slander and misrepresent, dost theu slan- 
der and misrepresent? Jacob Heaton had 
Pillsbury’s letters by him when he wrote 
this, and unless his moral blindness be a jus- 
tification, he is inexcusable in endeavoring to 
convey a false impression of what that letter 
contained. In private, his quotation of this 
portion of it was even more glaringly incor- 
rect than what he has given here. Why 
does he not give its language word for word, 
instead of the inference he draws from it? 
Here is the extract, and we have italicised 
that part which indicates the class against 
which the charge was made. 

“ Political aspirants swarm around it (Lib- 
erty party,) with souls as devoid of humani- 
ty as the veriest oversecr who ever mangl- 
ed the backs of women with the cowskin.” 

What does Jacob Heaton mean by eastern 
arrogance? Is it not pretty much the same 
article as western arrogance? It seems to os 
tather small business to try to deepen sec- 
tional feelings by an appeal to local preju- 
dices—we have no syn:pathy with it. Call 
it arrogance if you will, but don’t sneer at it 
as eastern, as though that changed its charac- 
ter for the worse. Such an appeal is alto- 
gether beneath a man of Jacob Heaton’s pre- 
tensions, and would not have been resorted to 
had he not been filled with that bitter and un- 
charitable spirit which his letter so strongly 
condemns in others. 

(10) We leave Parker Pillsbury to speak, 
if he chooses, in his own defense. We in- 
vited Jacob Heaton to come to our house to 
meet him, assuring him that if Pillsbury had 
done Liberty party injustice, he wonld glad- 
ly retract as soon as he was convinced of the 
fact, and suggested that a personal interview 
might change the views of one or both in re- 
gard to certain statements which the latter 
had made. The invitation was not accepted, 
but Jacob Heaton continued to misrepresent 
portions of the letter referred to, as we have 
been assured by those who were present 
when he was expatiating upon them. 

(11) We must be permitted to doubt 
whether our friend Heaton reads “all the pa- 
pers in the country.” Why then should he 
te-echo and endorse this stereotyped de- 
claration which has passed current for some 
time among the admirers of Dr. Bailey? "Tis 
a mere hap-hazzard assertion designed to 
magnify the Doctor's merits, and exalt him 
in the estimation of the people. 

(12) Dr. Bailey says he did not mean to 
have it understood as construed, but after all 
does not place any other construction upon 
his language than that given it by the Wes- 
tern Society. He certainly called General 








Taylor noble, and his army brave, and has 
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never denied that he meant what he said. 
He denies however that this is the highest 
eulogy, while the Western Socicty declares, 
that considering the circumstances under 
which it was written, it is. He has never 
denied that he wanted General Taylor pro- 
tected in the position he then occupied, but 
tries to extenuate the wickedness by alleg- 
ing he was on Texan territory. Why then 
should the assertion of Dr. Bailey be quoted, 
when there is nothing in his explanation of 
his ‘*‘word of explanation” to show that he 
did not mean to be understood as the Wes- 
tern Society understood him, except this na- 
ked assertion!—but on the other hand, the 
first impression is confirmed by his article, 
i. ¢. that he wanted them defended in their 
position,—and that position was one of ag- 
gressive warfare, they were engaged in a ma- 
rauding expedition. But we will not multi- 
ply words about the Dr's. position, as we 
presume it is pretty well understood by those 
readers of our paper who have not substitut 


take no oath to support any unrighteous con- 
stitution, nor become part or parcel of any 
unholy compacts; but on the other hand, it 
they have such compacts we will labor faith- 
fully to destroy them. 

Why then may we notuse the U. S. mail? 
Is it not right to have mail routes and Post 
Offices established? Yes. “But it was 
done by a bad government,” itis said. Does 
that alter ifs intrinsic excellence, or the ben- 
efits it confers upor society? Many a house 
is builded and owned by a man morally de- 
praved. Shall we therefore refuse to rent or 
use it?’ Suppose the owner does make abad 
use of the nroney we pay him. Are we re- 
sponsible for that? It is evidently his own, 
and we have nothing to do with the use he 
makes of it. The Post Office is a separate 
department of the government, and the mo- 
ney we pay for the use of it goes only to sus- 
tain that depart quently it is used 
for a good purpose, although done by a bad 








ed prejudice for reason. 

Onur friend’s charge of dishonesty is but a 
repetition of that made against us in the col- 
ums of the Bugle a few weeks since by Dr. 
Bailey himself. 
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“I love agitation when there is cause for it 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.”"—Edmund Burke. 








027 Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


An Appeal. 

The Anti-Slavery Bugle has commenced 
its second volume, and now numbers more 
than 1300 subscribers, averaging 100 for eve- 
ry month it has been published. The first year 
of its existence it was sustained in part by 
the payments of subscribers, and the defi- 
ciency was made up by contributions princi- 
pally from some five or six individuals. It 
must, however, be obvious to all that in or- 
der to push forward the Anti-Slavery cause, 
all the contributions that can be obtained 
roust hereafter be used to pay the expenses 
of lecturing agents, and that the Bugle must 
be sustained by other means than by using 
a single dollar of those contributions. Such 
arrangements have therefore been made, and 
hereafter no donations will be used to sustain 
the Bugle, but they will all be applied to the 
support of agents. 

Three hundred more subscribers will be re- 
quired to make the subscription list meet the 
expenses of its publication. Double this 
number can be obtained in three weeks time 
if the readers of the Bugle will perform their 
duty—a duty which they should by no means 
neglect. The entire expense of publishing 
the paper, that is not borne by the subscri- 
bers, falls upon one individual who is now 
paying between $30 and $10 per month out 
of his own pocket to sustain the paper.— 
How long do the abolitionists of the West 
wish this individual to incur this monthly 
expense to sustain the Bugle, and keep lectur- 
ing agents in the field?’ Tow many of you 
understand that you can do something to aid 
the paper besides paying for the one which 
you receive, by getting others to take it ?— 
Almost every day I am told by readers of 
the Bugle, that they could get some sub- 
seribers for it, but as they were not named as 
agents, they did not know that it was ex- 
pected that they should meddle in this 
matter 

Now, my dear friends, each one of you 
who reads the Bugle, is authorized and re- 
quested to get all the subscribers you can 
(who, you suppose, will pay for it within 
the year) and send on their names to the pub- 
lishers. I have this proposition to make— 
that is, for eaeh and all of you to go to work 
for this cause, and obtain a subseriber with- 
in one week from the time this reaches you, 
and send on his or her name, and then ex- 
amine the state of your own feelings, and sce 
if you are not happier for having performed 
this small amount of anti-slevery labor. 

And again, will not each one of you who 
can afford to pay fora second copy of the 
paper, have it sent at your expense to some 
friend whom you wish to convert ? 

Respectfully, SAML. BROOKE. 


A Reply. 

A question has been asked us in regard to 
the consistency of Disunionists using the 
Post Office and paying taxes. 

We suppose it is not wrong, or a violation 
of any principle the Disunionists have adopt- 
ed, to countenance, sustain or aid bad men 
or bad organizations in the performance of 
good works. If our interrogator were drown- 
ing, we would unite with the vilest and 
meanest of men to save him from a watery 
grave. If he were kidnapped by an Alge- 
rine, we would co-operate with the govern- 
ment for his rescue. We would sustain the 
State Legislature, and aid her if we could, 
in erasing the Black Laws from the statute 
book of Ohio. We would co-operate with 
fire companies to save aburning town, would 
associate with bad men to repair bridges, 
build roads, dig canals, establish mail routes, 
public libraries and schools; and in doing 
these things we cannot see that we should 
imbibe poll from the tact. Wewill 
not unite with them in doing evil, we will 














organization. But if it were used for a bad 
purpose, they alone are responsible who use it. 

“Bat the oath which the Post Master is: 
obliged to take to support the Constitution is 
an fobjection to its use,” say some, “and in- 
volves the Disunionist in the support of the: 
government."’ Not so. The Disunionists: 
have no more to do with the Post Master, 
than the man who buys a piece of woollew 
cloth of the manufacturer, has to do with the 
men who raised the sheep that furnish the 
wool out of which it was made. The Post 
Master is not our agent, it is the Government 
that we employ to transmit our letters, and 
the Government has very tyrannically pro- 
hibited any one else doing it under severe 
penalties. If the Government chooses to ex- 
act an oath of allegiance from its agent who 
fills the mail bags, it, and not we, are respon- 
sible for that action. We consider it unne- 
cessary, foolish and wicked. Suppose the 
Government should require that every manu- 
facturer of china, glass, earthen, iron and tin 
drinking vessels should take an oath of alle- 
gianee, and that it monopolized the manu- 
facture of the article ; would any one imagine 
that we sustained the governmentand became 
responsible for its acts by buying an earthen 
pitcher ora tincup? Jf we go toa manu- 
facturer of cloth and employ him to weave us 
a piece, are we responsible for the in 
which he treats his workmen, for the prices 
he pays the farmer for the wool, for the wa- 
ges the farmer gives his hands, and so on to 
the end of a long chapter? No one will pre- 
tend that we are, for the manufacturer is not 
our agent in these various actions. All that 
we employ him to do for us, is to furnish a 
piece of cloth; and there is nothing more 
wrong in purchasing eloth than in paying the 
carriage on a letter, and the latter is as good 
an actasthe former. Neither of these things 
require that wrong should be done, that in- 
justice should be inflicted, and if the manu- 
faeturer and gevernment are unjnst or tyran- 
nical, they must answer for it themselves. 

Though no question of prirciple is involv- 
ed in this matter, yet it, as all other actions 
which have in themselves no mor2l eharac- 
ter, may or may not be expedient. If wede- 
sign purchasing goods of a manufacturer who 
does not give his hands a full equivalent for 
their labor—and where is the one that does? 
—we must first decide whether by purchas- 
ing, or by not purchasing, we do more good 
to the cause of humanity. So in the trans- 
mission of letters. Circumstances may oc- 
cur when it will be-oine inexpedient to use the 
U. S. mail. When Hale & Co’s., private 
mail earried for six cents a letter for which 
government charged twenty-five, we thought 
it inexpediont to employ government. If go- 
vernment derived a splendid revenue from 
the Post Office department, instead of its be- 
ing a heavy expense to it as has always been 
the case, and if it employed that revenue to buy 
men for gladiatorial shows, we should think 
it inexpedient to use it in ordinary cases, al- 
though we might with propriety resort to it, 
if by so doing we could prevent the purchase 
of men for such purpose. We therefore, un- 
der present circumstances, feel no more hesi- 
tancy in using the U. S. mail, than would a 
fugitive slave in using the National road as 
a means of aiding him in his flight from 
bondage. 

The subject of tax paying we leave for 
consideration next week. 

{ Nore.—An apology is due to the freind 
who asked us the questions referred to inthe 
above article, for the delay of our answer.— 
A press of other matter seemed to claim pri- 
ority. The reply we have given has been 


written some time, but been crowded out by 
that which could not so well be delayed.) 


Samuel Lewis. 

We commend the communication of J. W. 
Briggs to every henest member of the Lib- 
erty party. What temporising have we there? 
What betrayal of the interests of the slave! 
Does Liberty party's candidate think that 
preaching anti-slavery every day of the week, 
would be having too much todo with this 
“nigger business,” and so pledge himself to 
the members of the Central State Commit- 
tee, or whoever else are his conscience kec- 
pers, that he will refrain from opening his 
mouth for the dumb on the Sabbath—a day 
which is above all others, the great hearing 
day of the people? That day, in which no 
man, however religious or just, refuses to 
drag his sheep from the pit into which it has 
fallen, is a day in which Samuel Lewis re- 
fuses to speak in behalf of the perishing— 
refuses to extend his hand to reseue the poor 
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heart-stricken slave that has been thrust into 
a pit of degradation and wo. But instead 
thercof, he goes into the pro-slavery churches 
of the land where abolitionism may not en, 
ter, and preaches a gospel which speaks not 
of deliverance to the captive, which pleads 
not for the opening of his prison door. He 
‘stands up in the very strong hold of slavery, 
in that tempie whose worshippers have exal- 
ted and sanctified the hellish monster, but 
not a word of rebuke falls from his lips. In 
that place in which above all others he should 
have cried aloud and spared not, he becomes 
a dumb dog; and thatdaughter of Babylon— 
pro-slavery Methodism—is not only suffered 
to go unrey d, but is embraced in loving 
fellowship. 

Liberty party may sncer at Whig expedi- 
ency and Democratic servilty, but we shall 
pity those parties when their candidates are 
guilty of a more shameful betrayal of party 
principles, than is Samuel Lewis of the prin- 
ciples he professes to advocate. 


“Unconstitutionality of Slavery.” 

Some one has sent us a copy of a twenty- 
five cent edition of this work. Probably it 
came from the Boston publisher, Bela Marsh, 
We bave not had time to read it, but by a 
dasty glance, we can see thatit is an ingeni- 
‘ons, lawyer-like argument, which has for its 
foundation the abstract definition of law, 
which can be found only in some of the 
sheep.skin covered volumes in a lawyer's 
library.. Substitute for this abstraction the 
practical, universal definition of law, whose 
existence every body recognizes, and the the- 
ory which Lysander Spooner has built, crum- 
bles to the ground. Had we biddena man 
on the highway “stand and deliver,” we 
would Jike some legal advocate to make as 
ingenious, and guilt-covering an argument as 
we judge the “Uncoustitutionality of Sla- 
very” to be. The plain truth of the matter 
is, the Constitution is pro-slavery, was de- 
signed to be so by its framers, and is so re- 
garded by its supporters, and no argument 
can prove to the contrary, however ingenious 
and puzzling it may be. If any of our rea- 
ders want to Jearn the history and character 
of that blood stained document, we would 
refer them, not to Iysander Spooner’s argu- 
nent of defense, but to those portions of the 
Madison papers which contain the declara- 
tions of the men who made it, as to what 
they designed it to be, and of the men who 
adopted it, as to what they understood it 
was, 














To Correspondents. 

It is impossible for us to insert all the 
communications we receive. We have a 
large number on hand, many of which have 
been deferred from week to week in order to 
make room for thing we idered more 
important at that particular time. We have 
some which treat of subjects that would hard- 
ly de in place in an anti-slavery paper; oth- 
ers that have been carelessly penned, and 
which the writers request us to correct; 
thinking, we suppose, that it would be desi- 
rable thus to oceupy some of the leisure time 
in which they imagine editors necessarily 
abound; then we have others which are suit- 
able in their character and written with care, 
two very important claims to our preference. 

We are always glad of facts, and will try 
to translate then even though they should be 
communicated in characters that would vic in 
obscurity with the hieroglyphies of Egypt. 
But when individuals think it desirable to 
express their own opinions through the Bu- 
gle touching any matter whatever, we do not 
think we are unreasonable in urging them to 
take all possible care to write with consistent 
brevity and with clearness, and to make their 
communications such that the editors and 
printers will take pleasure in reading their 
manuscript. 

Who will go and do likewise ? 

Samuel Brooke writes us, that a few days 
since, a subscriber for our paper gave him the 
names of two new subscribers, observing as 
he did so, “I am glad to see that you have 
made an agent of each one wko reads the Bu- 
gle, and as soon as I saw your proposition, | 
went to work to obtain subscribers; here are 
two, and I shall try to procure as many more 
as possible.” That subscriber's name is Wil- 
liam J. Wadsworth, We have hundreds of 
subscribers who can do as weil, and will, 
when they are made to understand there is 
something for them todo. Friends, take hold 
of this matter; exert yourselves one and all, 
and when you have done something for the 
paper, you will no longer doubt that there 
was something for you to do. 





A Mirrrary Farce.—Some of the Go- 
thamites recently resolved to present swords 
to Major Hawkins and Lieutenant Morris, 
as testimonials of the appreciation in which 
they held their proficiency in butchering the 
Mexicans at Palv Alto and De la Palma. The 
presentation day was fixed; the time arrived, 
and the people assembled to witness the per- 
formance. But alas! the heroes were not pres- 
ent, and the swords had necessarily to be ac- 
cepted by proxy. ‘This was not all: one of 
the swords was not finished; so it also had 
to procure a proxy, which was duly present- 
ed to the proxy selected to receive—not it, 
but the unfinished weapon it represented. 


(77 Manton Erwin of Cool Spring, 
Mito A. Townsenn of Fallston, Ina Artes 
of Fowler's Mills, and Joun Herrick of 
Kinsman will please act as agents for the 
Bugle in their respective neighborhoods. 


Execution or Wyatr.—This person was 
executed in New York on the 17th instant. 
He died protesting his innocence. Ina brief 
address to those who had assembled to wit- 
ness his dying struggles, he observed, * I 
want to say one thing more; it is not caleu- 
lated to benefit a man to go to prison and be 
treated as I have been.” 


(<> Among our communications of this 
week will be found one from Jacob Heaton, 
to which we have appended a few notes.— 
We presume this is the production to whieh 
a correspondent of Dr. Bailey refers when he 
says, 

“These unfair and unscrupulous denunci- 


ations of the Convention shall be rebuked, 
here in our own village.” 


Scenes in Washington. 


But lest I oceupy too much space, I_must 
pees on to say something of the other House. 

e strongest wish that I have concerning 
them, is that the people could see them, or 
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is dark brown, and his eyes blue and spark- 
ling. The whole expression of the face is 
pleasing, and his manners are those of a well- 
bred, kind-hearted gentleman. We conver- 
sed chiefly upon matters relating to the tem- 
perance cause, and he related many facts 
showing the great progress the cause had 
made in Ireland. He felt deep interest in 
the welfare of his countrymen in America, 
and hoped they would abstain from strong 
drinks in their new homes, and become good 
and virtuous citizens. It was his intention 
to have visited America a year or two ago, 
but did not on account of the trouble which 
had arisen there between a portion of the na- 
tive citizens and the Irish people. He thought 
that while these unhappy difficulties existed, 
his visit would have done more harm than 
good, as it might have been attributed to mo- 
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Who among the abolitionists will withhold 
their names from this one dollar subscription | 
for so justa cause? Whatever you have done | 
and whatever you intend todo aside from \ 
this one dollar subscription, we expect each | 
bolitionist of the West to subscribe one dol- 





be made acquainted with their character and 
conduct, I had heard a great deal concern- 
ing them, but the “half had never been told 
me.” I was almost an entire stranger in 
Washington, and therefore had an opportu- 
nity of observing them unobserved. I was 
shocked i sage all expression, not only at 
their disorder and rowdyism in the House, 
but still more so at their vulgar profanity and 
obscenity out of the Houseand inthe on 
Their intemperance also is disgraceful. Men 
of distinction almost reeling at 10 o'clock in 
the morning! The blear-eyedness and semi- 
savage appearance of some of them was truly 
offensive. I wonder, indeed, that men of 
decent habits and feelings are not compelled 
to retire from such an assembly. It affords 
me no sort of gratification to say these things. 
My only object is to contibute my mite to- 
wards calling public attention to the subject. 
Without a reformation, and that shortly, the 
public liberty is gone. Such men onght not 
to be trusted with the weighty concerns that 
are before them, It is idle to expect that 
they will be either honest or capable, with 
such habits. ‘They dare not behave at home 
as they do in Washington, There, they 
make out to keep up appearances! Well has 
it been said, that there has been a stirring up 
of the political waters, and the very dregs 
have been brought to the surface! Ought 
not the Press to speak out trumpet-tongued 
on this matter, until the people are well in- 
formed on this subject?—Currespondent of 
the Richmond Whig. 

And it is with such men that our political 
reformers would have us sit down to legis- 
late!’ Republican beer barrels, and walking 
whiskey puncheons for Legislators! But get- 
ting drunk is not by any means their worst 
fault. Wehad rather seea man guzzling 
rum from morning till night, and from night 
till morning, than to have him sell young 
women—his own danghters, it may be—to 
hopeless infamy. Such men not only en- 
danger, but ‘destroy public liberty,” aye, and 
the private liberty too of millions in our land. 


Destirvtion or THe Vo.iunrrers.—The 
destitute and friendless condition of many of 
the Volunteers who have been thrown upon 
us in a stagnant and dangerous season ef the 
year, should excite the active and liberal sym- 
pathies of our citizens. Many of these peo- 
ple may be improvident, but they certainly 
are unfortunate. They present a melancholy 
picture of distress—a hapless and cruel 
transition from the enthusiastic and cheerful 
volunteer to the discharged and neglected 
soldier. Something ought to be done for 
these men. Private munificence ought to re- 
quite them for public ingratitude. e func- 
tionartes of Government may not be authori- 
zed to assist them. It seems to be the poli- 
°y of the present Administration of the War 

flice to create necessities for which there 
are no preparations.—N. 0. Picayune. 
Adversity is a good teacher. These men 
who were so eager to cut the throats of their 
brethren are now in a pitiable condition them- 
selves. Instead of revelling in the Halls of 
the Montezumas as conquerors, they are wan- 
dering the streets of New Orleans as beg- 
gars—or nearly so. War and plunder upon 
a foreign soil was more attractive to them 
than honest labor at home. What they are 
now suffering is but one of the lightest evils 
of war, and if it teaches them to respect, 
hereafter, the rights of others and to live a 
truer and a better life, the knowledge will 
not be too dearly purchased, although so 
high a price has been paid for it. 


Deatn ny a Stave.—A gentleman from 
Charles County yesterday gave us the partic- 
ulars of a melancholy affair which occurred 
in the lower section of that County during 
the latter part of last week. A slave named 
George, a most desperate character, belong- 
ing to Mr. John D. Bowling, ran away from 
his master last March, since which time he 
has been roving about the County, commit- 
ting dati Last week, in- 
formation having been obtained of his where- 
abouts, a party, among whom was a young 
white ne named Jesse Cook, started in pur- 
suit of him. He was found on the planta- 
tion of Mr. Edward Keach. As he refused 
to surrender himself a large dog was set on 
him, which he killed with a blow of a scythe. 
Mr. Cook advanced toward him, when he 
struck him with a scythe, completely cutting 
through his collar bone down into his breast, 
producing instant death. The negro then 
made his escape, and up to the time our in- 
formant left the county he had not been cap- 
tured.— Balt. Amer. dug. 19. 

Had George been a freeman instead of a 
slave, a white American instead of a black, 
in Algiers instead of Maryland, his country- 
men, instead of hunting him as a wild beast, 
would have honored him as a hero. 





Bow1ine vor THe Binie.—Tho roprietor 
of a temperance nine-pin alley, in Charles- 
town, S. C., offers Harper's Hlustrated Bible 
as a prize for 300 pins. A new feature in 
hine-pins. 

Why not? A book whose clerical ex- 
pounders assure us sanctions slavery, wine- 
bibbing, and choaking to death on the gal- 
lows-tree, would not scem to be much out of 
place as a nine-pin alley prize, it its charac- 





ter be rightly delineated by the American 
clergy. 


lar to this fund. 
SAMUEL BROOKE, Gen. Agent. 


Jolin A. Collins. 
It may be interesting to some of om read- 
ers to know that John A. Collins who for- 
merly lectured on anti-slavery in this State, 
has assumed the editorial eharge of the 
“Daily Daytonian,” a Whig paper. Some- 
thing of his erratie course may be learned 
from the following article from his own pen. 
OURSELVES. 

_ The ways of Providence are truly myste- 
tious. Results are brought about, and 
changes produced, by causes beyond the ken 
of man. As we take a retropect of our own 
course, we are filled with admiration for that 
Providence which holds and governs the des- 
tiny of all things. Up to 1837, we were a 
whig. Atthat date we leftthe whig party. We 
left all political institutions. We renounced 
our belief in the rightful existence of human 
governments. We regarded them as at war 
with the laws of God, the teachings and spi- 
rit of Christianity, and the practices of the 
Apostles. Strongly imbued with feelings of 
sympathy for the poor, the afilicted and the 

pp 1, we esp 1, most heartily, the 
cause of the slave, the mebriate, and the toil- 
ing, laboring masses. With a zeal, and en- 
ergy peculiar to ourselves, we pressed these 
questions upon others, for their consideration, 
approval, and adoption. 

Time on, and we were recognized 

a confirmed seeptic. We cherished, as in 
the first days of our christian love, a profound 
admiration and respect for the holy pre 
and ponnigies of the Saviour. It was with 
us, during the whole period we were left to 
grope in darkness, at all times our highest 
ambition to reduce them to practice. hile 
we clothed nature with the christian attri- 
butes, we denied the authority and divinity 
of their author, We worshipped at the shrine 
of reason. We listened to her oracles. Wi 
were led astray. We disbelieved in a 
and special providence, ina revelation of God 
tomen. We forsook God, but thanks to his 
name, he forsook not us. His hand support- 
ed us, and his right hand led us. 
In process of time, we became fully im- 
bued with the doctrine of a Community of 
Property. Faithful to our convictions, and 
determined at all hazards, to follow them and 
to live the true life, we resolved, against the 
most urgent and solemn protests of our friends, 
at the sacrifice of our money, our health, our 
comfort and that of a feeble wife, and many 





|ferences would soon be forgotten, and a 


_ circulars relating to the subject of temperance 


\man for true kindness, and withdrew, to find 


tives of a political or religious character.— 
He expressed a strong hope that these dif- 


brighter day arise, when men of all countries 
and creeds would work together to rid the 
world of the sins of intemperance. On tak- 
ing leave, he gave me a number of tracts and 


to take home to America. Father Matthew 
appears to be about 45 years of age, and in 
excellent health.” 
A White Slave. 
A correspondent of the Chronotype, re- 
lates the following incident. 


I was onee talking to an aged friend, and 
the talk somehow fell upon slavery. He 
was no abolitionist I assure you, and held 
the black man at the full Southern price— 
Said he, “1 was sitting in my office, when a 
man entered, of singularly fine form, and 
most prey i pp » and, said 
he wished to speak with me in private. I 
took him into a private room and begged him 
to be seated. He sat down, and Lasked him 
of his business, “I am a slave," said he.— 
I started at this announcement, and looked at 
my interlocutor. His skin was perfectly fair 
—much fairer than is mine. ere was no 
trace of dark blood in it, His features were 
Caueassian in the most perfect of its devel- 
opment. His speech was wholly Anglo- 
Saxon. A slave! exclaimed I. “Yes, sir,” 
replied he, ‘and I have escaped from bon- 
dage because I could no longer endure to 
drive my brothers, and sisters, my father and 
my mother, in the carriage, as slave coach- 
man. I have called on you as a lawyer for 
advice on this one point. Is it safe for me 
as arunaway slave to reside in Massachu- 
setts?” Said my friend; I tola him I could 
give him no council as a lawyer upon this 
point, but as a man, and as a friend, I would 
say that | could not but think he would find 
a much pleasanter residence in the neighbor- 
ing British provinces than in any one of the 
United States. 

What an answer for a freeman to give, to 
a brother man, in whom he could discover no 
difference of race, and in which there was 
none! Still under the circumstances it was 
the only answer he could give. His client 
received it in the spirit in which it was giv- 
en. He thanked my friend, as a man thanks 





in a stranger land a safety, anda home, which} 
were denied him in his own. 


The Church South’s Opinion of the 
Church North. 


The following article from the Southern 
Christian Advocate, published at Charleston, 
S. C., an organ of the M. KE. Chureh South, 
shows that the slaveholders at least under- 
stand the true character of the Church North, 
and has nothing but ¢ pt for it, as long 
ts ‘so to serve God as not to of- 








helpless children, to reduce them to practi 

We had no more doubt of their truthfulness 
and practicability, of the rightfulness of our 
own course, than of our presentfexistence.— 
We secured a domain. j,We gathered a small 
multitude upon it. We established a com- 
munity upon the principles of a Community 
of goods; upon the no-government, or non- 
resistance principle; upon the largest liber- 
ty; upon the broadest principles of demo- 
cratic equality. With a faithful and honest 
trial of nearly three years, we were compell- 


both tn relation to governments and religion 
and society, as false in theory and pernicious 
in their practical tendencies. 
They might, so far as governments are 
concerned, do very well if men were angels, 
and angels Gods; but human nature is too 
low, too selfish and too ignorant for relations 
so exalted, 
With the same carnest desire to promote 
the great cause of virtue, equality, temper- 
ance, freedom and the brotherhood of man- 
kind, we seek to co-operate with the two 
great institutions—the conservators of man's 
earthly and heavenly interests—religion and 
overnment—the institutions which, in the 
olly of our wisdom, we had cast aside. For 
nearly ten years we devoted ourselves, the 
very best of ourdays, to works of philanthro- 
py. Less than a year since, finding our 
schemes for benefitting the world to be worse 
than use'ess, to bring about the same results, 
we identified ourselves again with the whig 
party. 
e think we bring to our present position 

a most valuable experi an exp e to 
us, worth more than all the untried theories 
oe Iu uniting our interest with that of 
the whig party, we by no means regard it as 
perfect.© Humes institations from their ori- 
in, have in themselves the seeds of imper- 
ection. We regard it, however, as based 
upon a practical and comprehensive view of 
man, of human nature and human institu- 
tions, and capable, as far as human infirmi- 
ties will admit, of spreading its broad arms of 
protection around society, and uniting, in har- 
mony and fellowship, its extremes. Believ- 
ing this, we shall give it most cordially our 
feeble assistance. 





Father Mathew’s Residence. 


Mr. Schouler, editor of the Lowell Jour- 
nal, thus describes his visit to Father Ma- 
thew: 

“He lives in a back, out-of-the-way por- 
tion of the city, up a narrow street, amidst 
the poor of his country, to whom he has been 
the greatest of benefactors. As we stopped 
at the door, we saw Father Mathew in the se- 
cond story, He came down, and when we 
announced oursclves as strangers from A:aeri- 
ea, he gave us a warm welcome to his hum- 
ble dwelling. We went to his room, which 
was small; and he invited us to tea. 

“ There were two or three fine paintings of 
a religious character hanging on the wall; a 
center-table, sideboard, and six chairs com- 








leted the furniture of the room. Father 
Mathew is a short, thick-set, yet finely form- 


ed to renounce the principles we entertained, | holders 


as it attemp 
fend the devil.’—g. 

**And now we wish the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of the United States North, joy 
in being as fully pro-slavery—so far as any 
and every vital principle is concerned—as the 
M. E. Charch South, is, has been, or ever 
will be. That ecclesiastical body is formally, 
truly, undeniably, irrevocably connected with 
slavery? Slaveholders lead her classes; 
slaveholders kneel at her communion tables ; 
slaveholders fill her boards of gr oN —— 

occupy her very pulpils. t New 
England and Ohio stand aghast, and let the 
daughters of Eastern and Western abolition- 
ism gird themselves with sackcloth. Slave- 
holders oceupy her pulpits, we repeat; for 
although the éravelling preachers of the Balti- 
more Conference are not allowed to hold this 
sort of property, any of the Maryland or Vir- 
inia preachers may, that choose so to 
o; and many of them are slaveholders. A 
fine denowment, truly, is this to the whole tra- 
y of the General Conference of 1844.— 
he M. E. Church has lost sixteen of her 
fairest provinces, and kept slavery sticking to 
her skirts after all. Her enemies within and 
without will say that she endorses the doc- 
trine that human beings may be regarded as 
property—held as chattels—and what answer 
can she give? She sees no moral guilt in 
the relation of master and slave, per se. Her 
official organs must again be muzzled. Ex- 
iency must stra’ conscience, or aboli- 
tionists will leave the foul communion in 
thousands. The sliding scale of morality 
must be adopted again, and that course of ac- 
tion be regarded as virt and praiseworthy 
in a layman, which would send a Bishop to 
perdition. In short, the Baltimore Confer- 
ence has conferred a better boon upon the 
Sonthern Church by going North, than tf she 
had brought vo our communion tvice the 
amount of her present numbers, and ten times 
the amount of her talent. She keeps slav 
in the mother Church, and makes every ae 
ogy for Norther Methodism, a champion of 
Northern rights and principles.” —Liberator. 
Free Produce Association. 

Although the meetings of this Association 
have been for a time susvended, yet it is be- 
lieved that the friends of the enslaved have 
not lost sight of the, object for which it was 
organized. ‘The yersevering efforts of indi- 
viduals in the vvest, and the associated action 
in some of the eastern commercial cities, with 
a view to raultiply facilities for ensuring more 
adequate angie of goods, &c., not contam- 
inated by slave labor or produced by oppres- 
sivn, it is believed clearly indicate the propri- 
ety of calling a meeting of the * Free Pro- 
duce Association of the West.” 

The friends of the slave, and advocates of 
abstinence from the use of slave grown pro- 
duce, are respectfully called to meet in Con- 
vention at Salem, Union co., la., on the 28th 
of 10th month next. 

WM. BEARD, Pres't. 





Sth me. 5, 1816, 


ed man, with a well-developed head ; his hair 


Runaway Slave Case. 

We understand that day before yesterday 
about noon, a parcel of colored persons con- 
sisting of two women and five children were 
arrested and delivered up to their, claim- 
ant. Mr. McNicol of Covington. We also 
understand the claimant could find bat one 
Justice in town to take cognizance of the 
ease. He first applied to the Mayor who re- 
fused. ‘Then he went to Mark P. Taylor, of 
former notoriety, who mindful of his former 
delinquencies also refused. In the same 
manner was he served by justices Harrison 
and Brooks. We mention this as proof that 
public sentiment has changed much since 
the time of the Watson ease. Fle then pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Snelbaker on sixth street, who 
willing to act the part of a slave-catcher for 
the sum of five dollars, agreed to act in the 

case. The fugitives were defended by Wm. 

Birney. According to Mr. B. the testimony 

was most defective. One of the witnesses 

a son of the claimant, testified that one of the 

women Was to be free at a certain ago but 

could not say but that she was above that 

age. The samewas the case in regard to one 

of the children, ‘The justice however gave 

them up and they were taken ina hack to 

the river by constable Delzell. — - 

When will public sentiment tell the eser- 
vants of the public, that they are not hounds 
to hunt unresisting and opppressed women and 
children, but are defenders of the right.— 
What business have such men as Snelbaker 
and Delzell, to hold offices for which they are 
80 unfit in one great thing that constitutes 
fitness, a sense ef moral honor.—Cincinnali 
Herald. 


Another Case. 
The man-hunters are active. Our city is 
infested with a set of fiends who are fittening 
on the price of human blood. 


Wed ay, another slave-case was brought 
before Esq. Snelbaker, who seems to hold 
office for the special benefit of claimants of 
negroes. ‘The person, arrested was a colored 
woman who has resided, we understand, in 
Cincinnati, for the last ten or twelve years. 
Mr. Henry Lewis generously gave bail for 
her appearance in the sum of $1000, and the 
trial was postponed till to-day. Mach excite- 
ment prevails. 

The bratal ajtempts to enforee the disgus- 
ting claims of Slavery in our quiet city are 
producing their legitimate effect. Let the 
slaveholders do what honest men on this 
side of the river are in the habit of doing— 
pay fair wages to their luborers and these 
scenes of violence will no loner be enact- 
ed.—th . 





Arrival from Europ. 


The Caledonia arrived at Boston on Tues- 
day, the 18th inst. From the intelligence 
she brought, we glean the following items.— 
Her news is up to the 4th inst, 

Another attempt has been made on the life 
of King Louis Philippe. Yesterday evening 
at seven o'clock his Majesty appeared as usu- 
al on the balcony of the principal window of 
the Palace of the Tuillerios, to listen to the 
concert which was given by the binds of the 
National Guard, as part of the customary re- 
joicings in commemoration of the revolution 
of July. The King was accompanied by the 
Queen, the Princes his sons, and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. He was warmly 
received by the crowd assembled, and ae- 
knowledged their greeting with his usnal 
warmth. No sooner had he seated himself, 
and given the signal for the concert to com- 
mence, than a person in the erowd drew forth 
a pistol and fired two shots at the King. By 
a providential dispen-ation neither touched 
his Majesty. Nor was any person near to 
him at all injured. 

This makes the seventh attempt at assassin- 
ation from which Louis Philippe has esca- 
ped. 

A Concent in the open air was given the 
other day by 1,800 musicians. It was the 
first time such a multitude of musicians ever 
played together in France, and the din and tu- 
mult were consequently the most terrific ever 
heard. 

Tur Bey or Tuxis has severcly punished 
some individuals who sent their slaves out 
of his dominions and disposed of them clan- 
destinely, on the abolition of slavery taking 
place. 

Lous Bonarante, ex-King of Tolland, 
died at Leghorn of apoplexy, on the 24th ul- 
timo, aged 67. 

Tue New Pore.—We received last night 
letters of the 20th from our correspondent in 
the City of Rome. All the political prisop- 
ers included in the amnesty had been rojeas- 
ed from the castle of St. Angelo. Pwhlie re- 
joicings were conducted on a ‘large scale, 
but with the greatest order. "She Pope was 
the idol of the people. Lis carriage had 
been drawn by young men of the best fami- 
lies on Sunday from tue Church of the Mis- 
sions to the Quirinal. A placard from the 
Secretary of State’s office had been issued, 
recommending moderation, which the people 
at once obefed by discontinuing their proces- 
sions, tough the nightly illumination was 
still persevered in. AL. itenzi, the chief of 
the jast insurrection at Rimini, was among 
she liberated pone 

The Pope has published, as was expected, 
an amnesty for all political offenders. An 
exception, however, is made aguinst soldiers 
and Government employees, but their cases 
will be inquired into and dealt with aecord- 
ing to their respective merits. ‘The amnesty 
was received with int and boi re- 
joicings by the people. ‘The Pope has also 
won the love of the people by cutting down 
the ex sof his household. He is thos 
far the most popular Pope known for a very 
long time. He is remarkably modest and 
unassuming in his manners, goes out on foot 
and enters readily into conversation with the 
the people. ‘The new Secretarics of State 
have not yet been nominated, but there is no 
doubt they will be the two Cardinals most 
distinguished for their liberality. 

Raitwavs are to be authorized in the pa- 
pal dominions, The late Pope believed them 
things of the devil. 








Important from Iavana! 


SANTA ANA AND ALMONTE 

BARKED FOR MEXICO! 

The ship Adelaide arrived at this port yes- 

terday, from Havana, whence she sailed on 

the Sth inst. On that day, Seata Ana, A- 

monte and Rejon, left Havana in the Lritish 
Sleamer Arab for Vera Cruz. 


EM- 





*,° Anti-Slavery Editors ore reqnested to 
copy the above notice. 


Of course, this is no desperate venture.—- 
Santa Ana has long becu fully resolved not 


evidence that the great mass of the people ar- 
dently desired his return and were ready to 
rally round his standard and restore to him 
the supreme authority. He must now have 
Such assuranee, or be deceived. Another 
month, we believe, will witness the downfall 
and banishment of Paredes, and the star of 
Santa Ana again in the ascendant. 

* What influence will this ehange have on 
the prospect of Peace? is naturally the first 
question. We believe an auspicious influ- 
ence. Faredes may be disinclined to an ear- 
ly Peace by an apprehension that War sup- 
plies biin with his only hold on the sympa- 
thiee of the Mexicans, his only instrumen- 
tality for hushing the feuds and uniting them 
in hte support: War is a perpetual dissua- 
sive from civil feuds and convulsions, and a 
weak ruler naturally resorts or clings to it. 
On the other hand, we have seen private let- 
ters from a high quartet at Havana which 
give ample reasons for our belief that Santa 
Ana will rejoice at the appearance of any fair 
opremanity for putting an end to the War. 
If Mr. Polk has transmitted a liberal offer, 
we look confidently for opportunity to pro- 
claim and rejoice ever the restoration of Peace 
at an early day—T'-hune, 


Bess, settler 2:< a 
The Fraiis of Annexation. 


The war with Mexigo, with its long train 
of evils, is the smallest portion of the vasi 
price which the nation is made to pay for 
Texas. By a skilfully adjusted policy to in- 
crease Southern means of warring against the 
North, it has secured a power in Congress 
which enables it to overturn the settled poli- 
cy of the nation, and to beggar more millions 
than it has thousands of voters. With nine 
thoasand voters it has two Representatives; 
while Districts in the North, with thirteen 
thousand voters, have but one. Its Senators, 
representing nine thousand, nullify the votes 
of Pennsylvania with four hundred thousand. 
If the toriff be repealed, it will be by ‘Texas 
votes. Should new States be carved out of 
Mexico, the supremacy of the slavessystem 
will be fixed and absolute. The vast inajor- 
ity of the American people will be sudjugat- 
ed by the intrigues and boldoess of a feeble 
minority of slaveholders, warring against in- 
dustry as if it were dishonor. How long 
such a state of things would be endured it 
is not difficult to imagine.—-Phil. North Am. 


Tue Poratoe Disease.—Up to a late pe- 
riod we hid flattered ourselves much on the 
healthy appearance of the growing crop, 
notwithstanding that we saw a number of 
curled stalks, greater than we had been wont 
to see, and in varieties of potatoes scarcel¢ 
ever, if at all subject to that disease. ; 

On minutely examining a great variety, of 
potatoes we have been able to peresive the 
disease, or, perhaps, a complication of diseases 
in a variety of forms; first, by the curl inthe 
leaves, practically speaking, by the absence 
of a due upply of healthy food from the dis- 
eased rootlet or feeders; and as if nature 
had designed to maintain her offspring— 
abortive itis trne, 

A young potatoe is generally ta he found 
adhering to the main stem at each joint under 
the surface, which young potatoe carries the 
disease to its heart's core, althongh posses- 
sing no visible exterior mark; secondly, in 
plants of a more healthy appearance, posses- 
sing an unusual number of rootlets or fecdars, 
but remarkably short in the number of tubes 
each of which bears a number of small brown, 
ish marks on the surface of the skin, which 
marks, although not more than skin deep to 
the naked eye, can, with the aid of a miero- 
scope, be traced through every part of the 
tuber; and atthe heart can be discovered, 
by the naked eve, a flujd of an unusually dark 
color, by the aid of a microscope again, ean 
be traced entirely through the cellular tissue. 
—English Paper. 





Recetpts for the Bugle 

From atest 13th Tro 26th, 
George Tripp, Merlhoro, B3. 
Hi. K. Wells, Marlboro, $2,00. 
J. Brown, O. Brown, Canfield, ©. Smith, 
Buckingham, Pa., 8. Uaines, ©. D. Kdson, 
Brimfield, W. B. Michiner, Westville, L. 
Suthil, Johnson, BE. Wakefield, Green, W. 
Plumby, Thomas Broce, Dr. Wm. Schooley, 
Somerton, W. Williams, TK. Tilden, % 
Day, O. Miller, D. Allen, Ravenna, 8. Hop- 
son, Fowler's Mills, J. Holloway, A. Alex- 
ander, Columbiana, Wm. Lightfoot, J. Bar- 
naby, Jr., Ann Pearson, ®alem, Catharine I. 
Hambleton, New Garden, Thomas George, 
Moore's Salt Works, Elizabeth Lukens, Mar/- 
boro, J. Boyor, Bundysburg, C. Andrews, 
Rootstown, 3. Wallace, $. Clapp. Franklin 
Mitls, R. J. Henry, Twinsburg, J. N. Wig. 
bee, Cherry Valley, cach $1,50. ‘ 

A. H. Willis, Cincinnati, Ezra Clark, 
Twinsburg, B. Wawkins, Yellow Creek, A. 
Case, Eagleville. Joseph Lambert, Somerton, 
James Linton, Clarksville each 91,00. 

B. Hawley, Salem, H. Ward, Twinsburg, 
S. Borden, Hertford, A. L. Harper, Somer- 
ton each 75 cents. 

S. Henry, Bainbridge, W. 8. Thorn, 
Youngstown, A. C. Wait, Welehville each 
50 cents, 

M. Johnson, A. Holeom, Hudson, each 
374 cents. 

Pi.encr.—Catharine H. Hambleton, New 

Garden, 50 cents. 








SS ——_) 
Anti-Slavery Meetings. 

S. S. and A. K. Foster will hold meetings 
at the following places; 

Medina, Medina, ¢o., Satatday and Sun- 
day, 29th and 30th. 

Wadsworth, Medina co., Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, Sopt., 2d, 3d, ard 4th. 


The above meetings will commence at 10 
A. M. and 2 P.M. 





Anti-Slavery Meetings. 
KE. P. Bassett of Ravenna, H. H. Hatch 
and others, will hold Anti-Slavery meetings 
At Lowellville, Trumbull county, Satur- 
day and Sunday, August 29th and 30th. 
At Canfield, Mahoning county, Saturday 
and Sanday, September Sth and 6th. 
SAML. BROOKE, Gea. Agent. 


NOTICE, 

Sauves, Lewts will address the cifizens of 
Columbiana county, at Hanoverton, on Mon- 
day, the 7th September, ing at LO 
o'clock, A. M. 
Let the friends and enemies of emancipa- 
tiou como and hear, and then determine to 
act for the deliverance of the slave. 

August 4th, 1546. 

Will you plesse insert the dbowe ia the 
Buate, and oblige ours. 


1 HEATON 
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BATIRD. ' his excited fellow student he could give only | sisted. They were affectionately and earnest- 
BORTRY. | Christian washafection . any case; that he | ly exhorted to abide by their principles, and 





SS was not conscious of having intended him 
either injury or a. and wy 2 i’ 
’ AD. bn De be convinced lie had wronged him at ail, he 
EXISTENCE. oon willing to make aupie reparation, ‘The 
a Southron boiled over with chivalrous indig- 

SY THeNAs WICHEMEAS- nation for a few moments, discharged a vol- 

a , ley of reproachful epithets, and threatened to 
"Tis sweet to live when existence teems, | chastise his cowardly insolence. But noth- 
With beautifal thoughts that like sunny jng could move the other's equanimity — 


For the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 


beome | Without the slightest indication of fear or 
Float up from the depths of the heart, 204  geryility,he met his opponent's violence with 
roll | true heroisia, declared that they had hitherto 


In life-stirring currents along the sov!, — | heen friends, and he meant to maintain his 


Till its chords vibrate like a harp-siring’s 
sound, 
And a spirit of gladness is shed around ! 


Tis sweet to live when unbowed with care, 

The mind springs up like a thing of air, 

And wings its flight as an eagle, high 

And drinks the breath of the opper sky, 

And folds not its pinions but dauntless 
sours erie 

To regions where on it the Spirit-light 
pours! 


When Hope ie undimn'd by the touch of | 


blight, 
And Love sheds around us its hallowed 


ight, 
And the breathings of Friendship their joys 
impart, 
To olester like jewels around the heart ; 
And the Spirit of Beauty enwreathes the 
mind, : 
Oh! then this existence is blissful ! 


But when the bright beamings of Hope 


decay, 
And the bond of Affection is torn away ; 
When the jewels of Friendship are crush- 
ed to dust, f. 
And the heart that confided feels dark dis- 


trust, 
And reciprocal feeling has ceased to flow; 
Existence is worthless—a stream of woe! 


—_—_ -— 


The Cry of the Poor. 


A wail has gone over the earth, 
Sad, hollow, and dismally drear; 
Like the storm inthe hour of its birth, 
Or the wind at the fall of the pear. 
It has swept past the hovel and hut, 
And the rich man hath fastened his door; 
But howls when his portals aro shut— 
*Tis the ery of the famishing poor! 


The child in the arms of its nurse, 
Shall start as it swells on the air; 
For that sound is the sound of a curse, 
And that voice is the voice of despair. 
Lo! laughter and revelry’s shout, 
Ad the warmth, and indulgence, and 
in; 





There is death and starvation without— 
There is music and dancing within. 


Oh! Dives, thy death-bed draws near; 
Sunk down to the level of men, 
The ery thou refusest to hear, . 
Shall be audibly clear to thee then ; 
The whispers of doctors and friend, 
Yes, subs from the loving and loved, 
Shall be lost, as the echo ascends 
Which found thee so hard and unmoved! 


In vain, from all parts of the Globe, 
Shall thy couch with rich comforts be 
spread ; 
Thy hea:t, neath its fur-cover'd robe, 
Shall freeze with a horrible dread, 
The pendulum, heavy and dull, 
As it swings to and fro in the gloom, 
Shall start thee—when opiates shoul: lull, 
As if striking the hour of thy doo. 


Then, naked returning to God 
(Who sent thee, frail perishing worur, 
To creep awhile over this clod, 
The task of thy life to perform.) 
The carth thy remains shall unfold, 
And thy corse in a bed be inurea. 
As narrow, as dark, and as cold, 
As the grave of the wretch thou hast 
spurned. 


But thy soul “cannot slumber in dust ;” 
Thee its shuddering wings must upbear 
To the throne of the Holy and Just, 
For a fiat of hope or despair; 
There stand, O thou spirit of woe, 
And answer to Father and Son 
Por the good thou failedst to do, 
As well as tbe ill thou hast done. 


Repeat, (what on ec*th would not caase) 
A rs sophistries ho. !ow and vain, 
Why thy lot should be plen.¥ 2nd peace, 
And thy fellow’s privation anu %!D- 
Mock God with some blasphernous te 7% 
Pointing out with a scriptural hand 
How in this world, if not in the next, 
“The poor’ must still cumber the land ; 


Make that which was written to urge 
A brotherly pity of heart, 

Seem meant as a sentence and scourge, 
To set life's conditions apart. 

Prove, prove that thy conduct was right, 
When the fimishing clamored for bread, 

And the hoge waxen torches shone bright 
Ou the meats at thy fest vals spread. 


Prove, prove that thy heart was not cold, 
But that fear to encourage the base, 
Was the motive that bade thee withhold 

The alms that were be asa grace! 
Ay! prove it—while throng afer threng, 
Good angels re-echo the ery— 
* How long wilt thou suffer, how long! 
“0 Lord of the earth and the sky?” 


As the voice of the drowning is lost 
In the strife of the winds and the waves, 
Of the stormed-'wildered wanderer crost. 
By the forest trees crushing like staves ; | 
So the rich — ¥ “on —_ 
For mercy va m plore 
They shall not be hak when they plead, 
Because of the car or Tae Poon! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








friendly attitude, however he might be treat- 
ed, and conjured the threatener to 

how unworthy of himself his present temper, 
| langaage and conduct were. His manner, 
look, words, tone, had their effect. The flush 
of anger turned to a blush of shame and com- 
| punetion. The subdued Southron stepped 
| frankly forward, reached forth his trembling 
| hand, and exclaimed— J have spoken a 
acted like a fouls can you forgive me P= 
“With all my heart,” was the cordial re- 
| sponse. Instantly they were locked in each 
other’s embrace; reconciliation was com- 
lete; and they were evermore fast friends. 
| "Phe suk of this anecdote was given by 
| worthy minister of the Baptist persuasion, 
‘after one of my lectures on non-resistance ; 
and I think he represented himself a8 a wit- 
ness of the scene. 

IMPOUNDING THE HORSE. 

A man approached his neighbor in great 
anger one aflernoon, saying—** Sirrah! 
found your horse loose in the road this morn- 
ing, and put him in the pound, where he now 
is. If you want him, go and pay the fees 
and take him out. And I give you notice 
now, that just as often as I find him loose in 
the highway, 1 will impound him at your 
cost.” “And I,” said the neighbor, ** look- 
ing out of my window this morning, saw 
your cows in my cornfield. Idrove them all 
out, and turned them into your pasture. 
now give you notice that as often as I find 
them in my cornfield, J will do just so again.” 
The first was humbled, reconciled, sent to 
the pound, paid the fees, and restored his 
neighbor's horse to him with an honorable 
apology for his ill temper.—dnony mous. 

ARCHBISHOP SHARPE. 

* Archbishop Sharpe was assaulted by a 
footpad on the highway, who presented a pis- 
tol and demanded his money. ‘Tbe Arch- 
bishop spoke to the robber in the language of 
a fellow man and of a Christian. The man 
was really in distress, and the prelate gave 
him such money as he had, and promised 
that, if he would call at the palace, * would 
inske wp the amount to fifty pounds. This 
| was the som of which the robber said he was 

in the utmost need. ‘The man called and re- 
ceived the money, Abouta yoar afterwards, 
| this man @ame again to the palace, and brought 
| back the same sum. He said that his cir- 
| t ad b improved, and that, 
through the “ astonishing goodness” of the 
Archbishop, tre had b “the most peni- 
tent, the most grateful, and happiest of his 
species.”” Let the reader Goma er how dif- 
ferent the Archbishop’s feelings were from 
what they would have been if by his hand 
this man had been cut off.”"— Dy mond. 

ROWLAND HILL. 

I have geen an impressive anecdote of this 
distinguished London preacher, which I have 
failed to find among my papers, notwithstand- 
ing considerable search. Ihave but an im- 
perfect recollection of the details, but the sub- 
stance was as follows: Mr. Hill was re- 
turning from an excursion out of the city.— 
Aman suddenly beset him from the way side, 

istol in hana, and demanded his purse. Mr. 
Hill calmly scrutinized his countenance with 
a lock of Compassion, and, while taking out 
his money, remarked to the robber that he did 
not look like a man of that bloody calling, 
and he was afraid some extreme distress had 
driven him to the crime. At the same time 
he inquired how much he stood in need of. 
| The man was affected, declared this was his 
i\rst offence, and pleaded the distress of his 
fumily as his only excuse. Mr. Hill kind] 
| as sured him of his sympathy, and of his wil- 
lingtness to relieve him. He gave him a cer- 
tain 6um on the spot, and promised him fur- 
ther sid, if he would call at his house. The 
robber was melted into tears, humbly thank- 
ed hi. benefactor, and hastened towards the 
city. Mr. Hill, desirous of knowing the whole 
truth of the matter, directed his servant to fol- 
low the manhome. This was accordingly 
done, ard it was ascertained that the poor 
man oce:pied a miserable tenement in an ob- 
scure strvet, where his wife and children were 
on the verge of starvation. He was seen to 
hasten first to a bakery, and then home with 
= few loaves of bread. His wife received 
the bread with joy, but with astonishment, 
expres.@g her hope that her dear husband 
had obtai:. © it by none but innocent means, 
The children tied for joy as they began to 
satiate their hu, “te! 2nd the father alone look- 
ed sad. Mr, Hi.’ benevolently took this 
man under his imm. “tidte care, provided a 
tenement for his family, ®°4 e him his 
coachman. He pooved to ."© @ remarkably 
honest and industrious man; %4 in a little 
time became a couvert to exper. onl reli- 
gion, and connected himself with v. —— 4 
church. For fifteen years he walke.* With 
such Christian cireumspection as to coram 
the entire confidence of all who knew hiu.* 
At length he died in the triumphs of hope. 
His pastor preached an affecting funeral ser- 
mon on the occasion, in which for the first 
time, he communicated the affair of the rob- 
bery, and took occasion to impress on his au- 
ditors the excellency of Christian forbearance, 
kindness and compassion towards the guilty. 
Here was @ man withdrawn from an awful 
course of crime, and by divine grace render- 
ed a child of God—an exemplary and beloved 
brother in Christ. How different might have 
been the result, had Rowland Hill either re- 
sisted him with deadly weapons, or taken 
the same pains to hand him over to the 
vernment that he did to befriend him? O, 
how lovely is true righteousness! How 
=— is Christian non-resistance! How 
safe ! 


























NON-RESISTANCE. 
The following facts, illas:rating the prac- 


ticability and safety of peace principles, are | 
from “Christian Non-Resistance,"* by Adin | Christians cannot innocently fight, even to 
Ballou. 


THE TWO OTUDENTE. 

Two students of one of our Universities 
had a slight misunderstanding. One of them | 
was a warm-blooded Southron. He conceiv- | 
ed himself insulted, and began to demand | 


satisfaction, according to Southern notions of | 
honor, He was met with a Christisn firm-| stances. They feared they should be utterly | 


ness.and geatieness. Tho other caluily told | destroyed by their enemies unless they re- | tho frithful how blessed is even death itself 


THE MORAYVIAN INDIANS. . 
A small tribe of Indians in the West had 
been converted by the Moravian Missionaries 
to their faith, one anicle of which is shat 


seve their lives. A while afterwards this 
little pacific tribe was thrown into extreme 
alarm and distress by intelligence that a much 
larger tribe at some distance to the North 
meditated a hostile incursion upon them.— 
They called on their Moravian teachers for 
advice. They did not see how they could 


—if duty obliges the sacrifice! And to the 
bedient, the willingly cross-bearing, how 





trust in God. ‘They were told of the supe- 
rior numbers of the hostile tribe, and how un- 
certain their fate would be, should they pre- 
sume to make deadly weapons their reliance. 
They were advised to select a few of their 
oldest men as a delegation, and to supply 
thera with such presents of choice eatables 
and other articles, as their circumstances 
would afford. This venerable delegation, 
entirely unarmed, except with their baskets 
of parched corn, fruits, &c., were to advance 
and meet the enemy at a distance from the 
village. Meantime those who remained be- 
hind were to engage in united supplication 
to the Father of spirits for his protection— 
The advice was accepted, faithfully followed, 
and successfully carried out. © hostile 
Indians were advancing upon their defence- 
less prey. The old men, laden with their 
simple but significant presents, went out to 
meet them. The invaders, astonished and 





ind | awed by the spectacle, halted on their tomas ! 


hawks. When the delegates reached the ad- 
vanced lines they o as if by magic, and | 
a passage was freely offered them to © pre- | 
sence of the commanding Sachem. Their | 
age and meekness commanded his instant 
admiration. He ted their presents, lis- 
tened to their counsels of , declared his 
friendship, sent them back with assurances | 
that no injury should be done by his tribe to 
theirs, and declared that if any attack should | 
be made upon them, he and his people would | 
be their protectors. So these truly Christian 
Indians escaped entirely the threatened inju- 
ry, and sat down in their cabins, surrounded 
by bulwarks of security such as nothing but 
these divine principles and their al) perfect 
Author can establish. 

THE INDIANS AND THE QUAKER FAMILY. 

An intelligent Quaker of Cincinnati, related 
to me the following circumstance, as evidence | 
that the principle of non-resistance possesses | 

at influence, even over the savage. Dur- 

ng the last war, a Quaker lived among the 
inhabitan's of a small settlement on our Wes- 
tern frontier. When the savages commenced 
their desolating outbreaks, every inhabitant 
fled to the interior settlements, with the ex- 
ception of the Quaker and his Sets. He 
determined to remain, and rely wholly upon 
the simple rule of disarming his enemies with 
entire confidence and kindness. One morn- 
ing, he observed, through his window, a file 
of savages issuing from the forest in the di- 
rection of his house. He immediately went 
out and met them, and put out his hand to 
the leader of the party. But neither he nor 
the rest gave him any notice—they entered 
his house, and searched it for arms, and had 
they found any, most probably would have 
murdered every member of the family. There 
were none, however, and they quietly partook 
of the provisions which he placed before 
them, and left him in peace. At the entranee 
of the forest, he observed that they stopped 
and arans to be holding a council. n 
one of their nuraber left the rest, and came 
towards his dwelling on the leap. He reach- 
ed the door, and fastened a simple white fea- 
ther above it, and returned to his band, when 
they all disappeared. Ever after, that white 
feather saved him from the savages; for 
whenever a pasiy came by aad observed it, 

it was a sign of peace to them. In this tm) 
stance, we discover that the law of kindness 
disarmed even savage foes, whose white fea- 
ther told their red brethren that the Quaker 
was a follower of Penn, and the friend of 
their race —Monlgomery’s Law of Kindness. 

Among the objections he answers, is the 
following: 

OBJECTION Ml. EXTREMELY DIFFICULT IF NOT 
IMPOSSIBLE. 

“The practice of non-resistance, if not im- 

—— for the great majority of Christians, 
8 certainly extremely difficult, even for the 
most advanced. It seems like overstraining 
duty. Itis urging on men so much more 
than they feel able to perform, that multitudes 
will faint under the burden, and abandon chris- 
tianity altogether, as a system wholly beyond 
their reach. It is unwise to require what 
mast ciscourage so many thousands from at- 
tempting anything at all, 28 avowed disciples 
of Christ.” 

Answer.—Who is to be the judge of what 
is possible? God,or man? Who is to judge 
what and how much shall be required! Je- 
sus Christ, or his disciples? Are we to set 
at nought a duty because it seems to us diffi- 
cult of performance? Are we to doubt that 
God's grace is sufficient for the weakest of his 
trusting children, to enable them to perform 
any duty He may lay upon them? Are we 
to accommodate Divine truth and duty to the 
convenience of our fellow men, in order to 
multiply superficial disciples? Aye we to 
pare down and fritter away the requirements 
of our Heavenly er, for fear of discour- 
aging and driving off half-hearted professors ? 
Who is it that presumes to daub with untem- 

mortar? He must be a most d 
ous latitudinarian. Is this the in which 
Christ and his apostles built up Chureh 
amid the violence of a contemptuous and per- 
secuting world? Would it be any great mis- 
fortune to Christianity, if nine-tenths of its 
present worldly minded convinced 
of the truth of the non-resistance doctrine, 
should honestly declare to the world, 
“Since this is Christianity, we cannot 
consistently adhere to it, as its cross is te 





joined the preet 


| purpose of heart, and though they a. *Y &xpe- 





ibly avoid fighting under such circum- 


er than we are willing to bear!” Would not 
the world at that moment be nearer its con- 
, srsion than now? 
tut why need we hold thie la tom 
mie eda cme 
Tec e through his . 
Son is the head of every man—the Lord 
and Master °f all true disciples. He has en- 
nd indiepenestl 3 — 
foljow'ers as an je duty. 
Hye nee prownised to be with and aid them to 
the end of she world. If eo, let us say at 
once, whether we believe in Christ or not. 
Whether we wi, | endeavor to follow him and 
keep his sayings, % not. Whether we will 
try to do our duty, o. ‘hiding in the prof 
strength of Heaven, or t- If we will be 
Christians, let us fry wi. all our might to 
do our duty, and see how fa,” ¥@ shall be left 
to fall short. {Let men earnes:.'V ‘ry to carr 
out Christian non-resistance, wi 'B this full 


rience the pain of the cross sometiine.” 
will soon rejoice in a crown of triumph. t 


true it is, that Christ’s * yoke is easy; and his 
burden light!” It is only for us to resolve 
that we will try. All things are then found 
possible, which are right. 

And what is there 80 Geouaing to the 
hamble and upright soul? Did not Jesus 
live and die the glorious exemplar of his own 
non-tesistant precepts? Did not his apos- 
tles? Did not the primitive Christians for 
more thantwocenturies? Havel not brought 
up a host of witnesses, practically illustrating 
that under the most adverse circumstances it 
was generally even safer to carry out non-re- 
sistance principles than their opposite ? 
hold robbers looked out of countenance, and 
actually converted; ferocious banditti render- 
ed harmless; wild savages inspired with per- 
manent kindness; and all manner of evil 
overcome with good! Am I to be aeked af- 
ter all this—* What would you do if a rob- 
ber should attack you? If an assassin should 
threaten your life? If a tribe of sava 
should beset your dwelling? If a foreign 
army should come against your lund? I 
lawless soldiers should deal death and rapine 
about your neighborhood?” What would 1 
dot If 1 did right—if I acted the Christian 

art—the wise and noble part, I should ad- 

to my non-resistance principles, and ten 

to one expeiience the most signa! deliverances, 

and achieve the most glorious of all victories, 

in the conquest of my own passions and those 
of my assailants ! 


From the Western Citizen. 
Female Trials. 


My heart always “ stirs within me,” when 
I read selections made by Editors of news- 
papers, even ** Christian Citizens,” which 
are designed for its married ladies, setting 
forth our duty with relation to ‘ makin 
homes happy to our husbands, that we shou! 
always welcome them with a cheerful smile 
when they come in from the care and fatigue 
of the day, and do all we can to make mar- 
ried life pleasant to them, &c.” Now this 
is well, 1 acknowledge, and I trust I strive 
daily to reduce so good a theory to practice. 


tigues of the wife are always—I might say, 
ever 2 by the husband ? 

Shall I give a short sketch of domestic life 
as it is? not of course describing a family as 
it should be, but I wish to give a fair exam- 
ple of every day life, at home. 

My neighbor, Mr. Benson, is a lawyer by 
profession, and is what the world calls a re- 
spectable man. His income is small, but he 
married a lady who was able to furnish their 
house handsomely, and they have some hope 
of: property in reversion. Mrs. B. was edu- 
cated in modern times, and somewhat fash- 
ionably; so that the host of evils, which ig- 
norant young house-keepers ‘are heir to,” 
eame thick and fast npon her, when she start- 
~ on the doubted pilgrimage of matrimonial 
life. 

But she had firm principles, energy of 
character, and devoted love for her husband 
—all good stimulants in the path of duty.— 
She braved, like a heroine, all the * tea-pot 
tempests ” which often come from clouds not 
so “big as a man’s hand,” and in due time 

in making a cheerful and faithful 
—— of their economical establishment. 
ts. B. has been a wife twelve years, and is 

mother of five children, the youngest but a 
babe, and the family are as happy as a large 
portion of families. 

It is Monday morning, and this speaks 
*unutterable things,” to a New England 
wife, who has been married a dozen years.— 
Mr. Benson has had his breakfast in season 
—has kissed the children and gone to the of- 
fice where the boy has a good fire—the books 
and papers are all in order, and Mr. B. site 
down to answer 2 few a ble demands up- 
on his time, which will eventually tuin to 
cash. He goes home to his dinner punctual- 
ly at one o’clock—it is ready for him—he 
takes it quietly, perhaps —frolics ten minutes 
with the baby, and then hurries’ back to the 
office. At the hour for tea, he goes home— 
everything is cheerful, and to quote the sim- 
ple rhyme of an old song, 

The hearth was clean, the fire was cleat, 

The kettle on for tea; 
Benson was in his rocking chaiz, 
And blessed as man could be. 

But how has it been with Mrs. Benson 
through the day? She has an ill-natured 
girl in the kitchen who will do half the work 
only, at nine shillings per week. Monday 
morning! eight o’clock—four children must 
be ready for school—Mrs. B. must sponge 
their facee—smooth their hair—see that books, 
slates, pencils, paper, pocket-handkerchiefs, 

es, four of them,) are all in order---and now 
the baby is crying---the fire is low---it is time 
Sally should begin to wash—-the parlor, the 
chambers, the breakfast things are all wait- 
ing. Well! by a song to the baby, who lies 
kicking in the cradle—a smile to smooth ruf- 
fled Sally, and with all the energy that mind 
and body can summon, things are “ straiten- 
ed out” and the lofty pile of a weeks rear- 
ing, begins to grow less, but time shortens 
with it—it is almost dinner time-—-by some 
accident the joint of meat is frozen—company 
calls--Mr. Benson forgot to get any eggs on 
Saturday~-Mrs. B. must do the next best 
ae bell rings twelve--the door opens 
and in rush the children from school---John 
has torn his pantaloons—Mary must have 
some money, then, to get a new thimble, she 
has just lost hers— William has cut his fin- 

with a piece of glass, and 18 calling Jond- 
ly for his mother. 

Poor Mrs. Benson endeavors to keep cheer- 
ful and look delighted in the hubbub; and 
now the dinner, by her efforts alone, is on 
the table; her husband comes in, and per- 
haps wonders the “ pie is not a little better 
warmed,” and with this comment, and asmile 
on the baby, he is off, till it ia time for tea.— 
I forbear to finish the day, Mr. Editor, and 
shall only say, the afternoon is made up of 
little trials, too small to mention, but la 


Now, sir, this wife has surely borne the 
“burden and heat of the day ”---her limbs 
are wearied---her whole energy of mind and 
body exhausted, and she is exhorted ‘to wel- 
come her husband with a smile.” She does 
it, for in woman love is stronger than death. 
I would ask, should not Mr. Benson give his 





is difficult always to do right in this, as it 1.8 


wife a smile? What has he done to lighten 


in respect to other departments of duty; and | | er cares through ie day? How isit? Io 
no more 80. “There is no virtue which does | jing cases out of ten, after sitting idle an 


not involve some painful and almost over- hour, “he wishes Mrs. 


whelming trials. 


B. would put all 


f we were to cust off all | oge adisy children to bed—-he should be 


obligations that ever required the hazard of | 91.4 19 have her tell David to go to the post- 


mortal life, we should reject every si 


mandment of the living God. For thers is 


inglecom- | cfice for letters and papers---and at length, 
when half way between i king, 


and 





re 


not one that has not had its martyrs—and also h help-meet, a 
its apostates under great temptation. But to pea hy hry weg ole ar 





little fatigued.” 
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Bat allow me to inquire if the cares and fa-| H 


enough to try the faith and nee of al] the | W. 
witcha. - 
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ture is not a true one, for you are a stranger 
to the joys and cares of married life; but I 
ray you, be more just, and now and then ex- | 
ort husbands to do their part towards ma- 
king home agreeable to their wives, when 
the latter have, like Atlas, borne a world of 
cares and vexation through the day. 
C.eopora. 


Richard Cobden. 


Elihu Burritt thus speaks of the last meet- 
ing of the League. 





ing silence before the assembly, who would 
have drowned the voice of a trumpet with the 
swelling peals of applause with which they 

reeted the Napoleon of Moral Revolution. 
Several times he essayed to speak, but ere 
he could frame his lips to the utterance of a 
word, the multitade would burst forth anew 
with another volume of cheers. I saw his 
clear, spirit-speaking eyes fill with tears on 
being thus interrupted for the third time in 
his efforts to make himself heard. ‘There 
stood the meekest looking man I ever saw 
fronting a public assembly ; and in the meek- 
est attitude. As he stood with his slight 
form inclining forward, with one of his thin, 

le hands hanging by the forefinger from a 

uttonhole in the left breast of his coat, and 
with the other resting on the corner of the 
Speaker’s desk, as if for support, he looked 
the very impersonation of timid modesty.— 
His whole attitude and app inded 
me of some humble member of the Methodist 
church, in America, arising in one of their 
class meetings to * tell his experience,” in a 
contrite spirit. And that was England’s 
foremost man! Among all the heroes her 
annals have numbered, that soft-voived revo- 
lutionist stood the highest. in the people's 
gratitude. For England had become a peo- 
ple, and he the people’s man, and this was 
the hour of his coronation. The first words 
he uttered fell upon the listening multitude 
in tones of querelous modulation. They were 
uttered with child-like simplicity, and were 
tremulous with the emotion he confessed.— 
e adverted in a touching manner to the 
fact, that they were assembled to disband 
their organization at the moment of its tri- 
umph. He spoke of the unanimity which 
had pervaded the councils from the earliest 
period of its history. The pressure of the 
opposition they had encountered, and the ob- 
stacles that had surrounded them, but had 
rendered their union more compact. Now 
that this opposition and these obstacles had 
been overcome, it might be safer to dissolve, 
in the spirit of union, than to retain their or- 
ganization in the full force of its executive 
agencies, after the cause and necessity of its 
existence had been removed hy the abolition 
of the Corn Monopely. He addressed a 
word of comfort to an emotion felt by all, 
saying that the best part of the League would 
remain in vigorous activity after its physical 
dissolution. Its spirit would still live and 
rvade the earth. Disembodied from the 
eague, it would seek voluntary forms of 
existence, filling al! the avenues of practical 
hilanthrophy. Inthe most delicate manner, 
e softened down the eminence to which his 
fellow-countrymen would raise him, by re- 
minding them of the exertions of the earliest 
pioneers in the cause—inen who had entered 
the field before him, and with untiring zeal 
and meee, had cleared away its tangled 
thickets of difficulty, leaving a clearer course 
for their successors. He commenied to the 
gratitude of those so grateful to him, the * up- 
per room” few, and the first acts of their he- 
roic faith; the men who strewed the bye- 
paths of the people with tracts, and the fugi- 
tive foliage of earnest, truthful thoughts. 
He scatiered the laurels that were wreathed 
for his brow in every direction, out of appa- 
rent love to see them worn by others, whom 
the le might forget in concentrating their 
admiration upon him. With a gracefel sim- 
plicity and an eloquence of spirit, he twined 
a wreath around the fair brow of England’s 
young Queen, and paid a delicate tribute to 
the wish in her heart, that the poor people of 
her kingdom might have cheap bread. hat 
a lesson might Alexander, Cesar, or Buona- 
parte have learned, had they been present to 
see Cobden, in the singleness of his heart, 
commending his rivals to the admiration of 
his adsnirers! He would not have Sir Ro- 
bert Peel forgotten in an hour when the mea- 
sures and the men which had effected the 
triumph of their cause were passing in re- 
view. 

He adverted in earnest terms—as if the 
assembly had forgotten them—to the sacri- 
fices and labors which the Premier had en- 
dured in advocating, and carrying through all 
opposition, the measures for which they had 
struggled for so many years, 

Having begun by ascribing to an over- 
tuling Providence the influences that had 
combined to bring about the consummation 
of their hopes, ire ended by ascribing the 
whole glory and good of that event to the 
same divine interposition. He sat down 
with the visible sentiment in his manner of 
having reduced his eminence before the peo- 

le to the level of his associates and co-la- 
od of the League. 


Let Creation Stand Sill. 


A gentleman left his home in the country 
some time ago, on a journey to Philadelphia. 
On his return he looked around as he ap- 
proached the farm to see how the work was 
going on; but he saw no one at work; the 
plough was standing motionless in the field, 
and the laborers were missing. * Here is 
another drunken spree,” thought he, “ the 
men are all off on a frolic, I dare say. This 
is the fruit of W——'s rumshop. As soon 





still.” At this moment he espied a colored 
man near by, and asked what had become of 
all the workmen? “0,” said the man, with 
a laughing face, “They are all at Mr. 
V—— has joined the Tem- 
perance Society, and given up his liquor; 
and the people have a Temperance Meeti 
there, and are going to burn it.” Suc 
was the fact! The — feelings 
cha in a very short time. ec 
his ede with delight, and exclaimed, ry, 
if that’t the reason, all’s right; let Creation 
stand still for that matter, till the rum is 
burned.” 


——="g, t 


When the candle of prosperity shines upon 
us, we may light our neighbors who are in 
the dark, and bave none the less light our- 
selves. 

“Shun that man who will let his political 
prejudices prevent his conferring a personal 





favor, fur he is a dangerous confederate.” 


as I turn my back everything must stand | T 


<SPAN PET OTE SAE RIIS 


I cannot ask you, Mr. Editor, if my pice] ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 


Persons wishing to furnish themselves with 
anti-slavery Books and Pamphlets, can do so 
by calling on J. Exizasetu Jones, one 
- west of the District School House,Green 

t. 





Cincinnati High School Concert and 
Exhibiton. 


Durrng the six weeks vacation of the Cin- 
cinnati High School, commencing August 
6th, the Select Choir of the School, accompa- 


| nied by the Principal, will visit different im- 
obden arose—not to speak for the space portant points in the State. ‘The following 
of several minutes, but to stand op in affect- 18 the list of appointments for the route 


north: 

, Tues. & Wed. 11th & 12th, Columbus, 
, Saturday, 15th, Wooster; 

| Tues. & Wed. 18th & 19th, Cleveland, 
| Mon. & Tues. 24th & 25th, Buffalo, 
!'Thr. & Fr. 27th & 28th, Toronto. 


The nett receipts will be devoted to the 
| Beneficiary Department of the Institution. 


| C., DONALDSON & CO. 
| WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
| Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 
No. 18 main st. Cincinatti. 
July 17, °46- 








NEW FIRM. 
HEATON & IRISH 


ONT forget to call at the west end of 
Town, near Isaac Boone’e and save time 
and money. 

As the subscribers are now receiving a very 
heavy and splendid stock of 

SPRING AND SUMMER GOODs, 
Thoroughly assorted, well selected, cheap 
purchased, and completely adapted to the 
wants of the community—equal to any in the 
town of Salem—“and not only a small stock 
of Old Goods,’ we have great confidence in 
offering them to our friends and the public at 
large, as our fixed determination is to sell 
‘as cheap as the cheapest,” for ready pay, 
or to good men on short rope. * 

Our stock consists in part of Cloths, Sati- 
netts, Jeans, ‘I'weeds, French Cassimer for 
coats and pants, Summer Cloth, Coating 
Croton Alpaccas, cheap summer-wear for 
Pants and Coat; French, Scotch, English 
and Domestic Ginghains, Shambrys, Tick- 
ngs, Checks, Sheetings, Drillings, Flannels, 
Mous de Laines, Lawns, Coburgs, Chusans, 
Cashmeres, De cos Organdes, Balzirines, 
Jackinett, Swiss Crape, Crapeleise, Bomba- 
zines, Merinoes, Dress Silk; lead, dark and 
brown Pongees; Umbrellas, Parasols, a 
great variety of Chip and Leghorn Hats, 
braided and hair Gipsey Bonnets, and Bon- 
net Edging and Ribbons. Men, wome: and 
children’s Shoes, splendid 8-4 Cashmere, 
plain and figured Shawls, scarlet Merino 
Shawls, and Dress Hdkfs. of every variety 
and description, together with all sorts of 
Nicknackries not to be enumerated here. 

ALSO—Groceries, Queensware and Hard- 
ware, Coffee, Tea, Sugar, Chocolate, Mo- 
lasses, Mackerel, Tar by the kit, summer 
mould Candles, Cincinnati and Palm Soap, 
Rice, Raisins, Oils, Paints, Shellac and 
Logwood. 

ae and Glass Ware of ev- 
ery variety; Lron, Steel, Nails, Glass, Sho- 
vels, Spades, Cutlery, Cotton Yarn, Hatter’s 
Trimmings, Batting, Wicking, &c. &c. 

WOOL WANTED. 

Any quantity of well bandled, clean washed 
Wool bought at fair prices, for cash or 
“dicker;” also Butter, Cheese, Rags Fea- 
thers and all kinds of Produce taken in ex- 
change for Goods : * no exception this year,” 
cash not refused. 

For sale, a two-horse Wagon, a three year 
old Colt, and a fresh Mileh Cow. 

HEATON & [RISH. 

Salem, May 24, 1846. 





oUR MOTTO Is 
“THE READY PAY,” 
AND OUR BUSINESS I8 TO BUY AND SELL 


HARDWARE AND DRUGS 
As Low as Possible.— Carpenters, Builders, 
Farmers, Carriage and Chair Makers, Paint- 
ers, Cabinet and Harness Makers, Mill- 
wrights, and Mechanics generally, will find 
such articles among our assortment as wil 
suit their separate purposes. 
PHYSICIANS 
who Oe ILE others, and 


who prescribe for themselves may at all times 

find a general assortment of 

DRUGS AND BOTANIC MEDICINES 

at CHESSMAN & WRIGHTS, 
Salem, O., March 28th. 





DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
yates and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


AGENTS FOR THE“BUGLE.” 
Ouro, New Garden—David L. Galbreat h 
Columbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Springs 
——Mahlon Irvin. Berlin—Jacob ti. 
Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 
Canfield—John Wetmore. Lowellville—Dr. 
Butler. Poland—Christopher Lee. Youngs- 
town—J. 8. Johnsou. New Lyme—Marse- 
na Miller. A#kron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
New Lisbon—George Garretson. Cincinnati 
—William Donaldson. Last Fai: Joby 
Marsh. Se/ma—Thos. Sweyne. Springbo. o 
—Ira Thomas. Harveysburg—V. Nichol- 
son. Uakland—Elizabeth Brook. in 
Falls—S. Dickenson.  Petersbur, uth 
f Columbus—W. W. “Pollard. 


Georgelown—Ruth Cope.  Bundyshurg— 
Alex. Glenn. Garrettsville—G. rd Baker. 
Atwaler—E. Morgan Parrett. Farmington, 
—Wam. Smith. Lilyria, Lorain co.,--L. J. 
Burrell. Oberlin—Lucy Stone. Ohio City— 
R. B. Dennis. Newton False—Dr. Homer 
Ravenna —Win. Frazier. i 
Mills—A. Morse. Hariford—Anson Garlick, 
Southington—Caleb Greeve. Mt. Union— 
Owen Thomas.—Aepublican P. O., H. 
Wood—Hillsboro, Wim. Lyle Keys. Achor 
town—Dr. A. G. Richardson. Fowler's 
Mille—ira Allen. —KXinsman, J. Herrick. 
Inpiana. Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
7 Economy—Ira C. 
Maulsby, Liberty—Edwin Gardner. Win- 
chester—Clarkson Pucket. Knighistown.— 
Dr. H. L. Terrill. Richmond—Joseph Ad- 
dieman. 
Pennsyivamia. Fallston—Milo A Town- 
send. H. Vashon, Pittsburgh. 


Anti-Slavery BOOKS for sale at the 
Bugle Office 

















